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a Is a special way of explaining 
the phenomena of the world. Other 
methods are, for example, religion and 
art. Science, however, consciously ex- 
cludes other aspects of interpretation 
in order to develop all the more fruit- 
fully its own one-sided view; it is a 
unilateral interpretation of the world. 
In the same way, the language of 
science is a unilateral language that 
slights or even suppresses certain 
forms while it expands others all the 
more forcefully. 

European science originates with the 
Greeks. Hence the Greek language is 
capable of showing what happens lin- 
guistically when people begin to speak 
‘‘scientifically.’’ Only in ancient Greece 
is scientific discourse native and au- 
tochthonous: wherever it emerges later, 
it lives by virtue of taking over, trans- 
lating and elaborating upon the original 
Greek. 

When speaking of scientific language, 
one thinks first of all of the termi- 
nology of science, which in diversified 
special fields uses thousands of new 
words that in large measure are con- 
structed on Greek stems or on Latin 
bases that throughout have in turn been 
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translated from the Greek. 
words are quite consciously created, 
piece by piece, by individual scholars, 
and the extraordinary thing about this 
gigantic supply of scientific terms is 
that it does not belong to any indi- 
vidual living language but nevertheless 
penetrates into every single language 
in so far as one thinks, speaks, or 
writes about science in that language. 
It has become an international jargon, 
which, taken literally, indeed no man 
can understand. The specialist cannot 
comprehend it because usually he is 
no longer proficient in Greek, and the 
philologist cannot because he is un- 
familiar with the specialized subject 
matter. Nevertheless people of dif- 
ferent nationalities seem to understand 
one another very well in using this 
language. 

I don’t want to speak about how the 
pre-Socratic philosophers, especially the 
Sophists, prepared such terminology, or 
how Plato and Aristotle extensively 
furthered it, but rather how scientific 
language is fundamentally something 
much more adventuresome even among 
the early Greeks. 

The oldest philosophical and scien- 
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tific term that we know of and which 
actually seems to have been the oldest 
known to the Greeks is the dpeiron of 
Anaximander, the ‘‘boundless’’ or ‘‘in- 
finite.’’ In Homer, Poseidon, using this 
word (Iliad 7. 446), says that men are 
scattered over ‘‘the boundless earth.” 
And in the Odyssey (4. 510) Homer says 
that someone pushes forth on ‘‘the 
boundless sea.’’ This means of course 
that one cannot see the end of the 
land or the sea, that, as far as the eye 
can reach, there is only land or sea. 
But then comes the first philosopher 
from whom we have his own words — 
that is, Anaximander — and he speaks 
of the apeiron, the ‘‘boundless’’; and this 
boundlessness is for him the beginning 
and principle of all being. 

Something quite absurd occurs at 
this point: one word, which asserts 
nothing positive, but only affirms that 
something is not there, namely an end 
or boundary, loses its harmless obvious 


meaning. Indeed Anaximander openly 
and quite consciously cuts off the word 
from the sight and experience of men 
by transforming the adjective into a 
noun. Thus he creates something that 
doesn’t exist in the empirical world. 


The most absurd thing, however, is 
that this artificially produced concept 
is by no means vague and indefinite, 
but lends itself well to exact and non- 
contradictory definition. One can even 
substitute it in calculation with the help 
of a mathematical symbol: the figure 
8 lying on its side. 

Now exactly what has happened? 
Anaximander took language seriously 
in an entirely new way, and took the 
word at its face value. The word ‘‘end- 
less’’ actually points beyond its sim- 
ple, ordinary usage; strictly speaking, 
Homer dared not speak of ‘‘endless sea’’ 
or of ‘‘boundless earth.’’ One can make 
clear to everyone that ‘‘endless’’ con- 
notes more than the fact that the eye 
perceives no boundary. Homer himself 


knows that, even if one cannot see 
them, Crete and Egypt lie beyond the 
sea. Beyond that, whatever seems 
boundless to men is exceeded by what 
is endless in fact and in reality. 

Anaximander, so we learn, made an 
abstract concept out of an extant word 
from the colloquial and literary lan- 
guage. The Greek language provided 
him, through the definite article, with 
a convenient tool for constructing 
such abstractions: to apeiron, ‘‘the end- 
less’’—in the same way that later phi- 
losophers continued to form such ab- 
stractions: to agathon, ‘‘the good,”’ etc. 
This is the beginning of that immeas- 
urable development in which philos- 
ophers and scientists create new en- 
tities, the creations of their thought. 
The terminology which was developed 
for these new concepts is undoubtedly 
the crowning achievement of scientific 
language. 

But before I return to what happens 
in this connection and how language 
can achieve such a thing, I should 
like to illustrate with another example 
that scientific language not only adds 
new terms but also transforms still 
further the natural language. In the 
present day if one asked an old Greek 
shepherd, ‘‘How old are you?’’ he 
might stare, unbutton his cloak, pull 
out a leather purse, open it and say: 
‘“‘Here is my money. I have counted 
it because someone could take it away 
from me. I have not counted my 
years because no one can take them 
from me.”’ To this shepherd, counting 
is foolish unless he applies it to the 
practical purpose of controlling what 
is counted. Moreover—and it is re- 
lated to that—counting is bound to 
the objects counted; what counting 
means can be made clear only by the 
coins in the purse, which have been 
counted, and by the personal act of 
counting. In our language, which is 
saturated with scientific subjects, 
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counting is theoretical and abstract. 
Yet it is not an artificially coined 
scientific term; it is a word common to 
colloquial speech, and yet it contrasts 
with simple, ordinary speech. Though 
the meanings of the words ‘‘to count’’ 
and ‘‘countable’’ have shifted, an 
agreement is possible, and therefore 
I have chosen this example. The words 
have changed their meanings and yet 
retained them. Scientific usage one- 
sidedly brings one meaning to the fore, 
while the old meaning, though sub- 
merged, still remains understandable. 
Not only is the meaning of individual 
words subject to such a change, but 
also the entire direction of speech. The 
shepherd said not only, ‘‘I have not 
counted my years because no one can 
take them away from me’”’ but de- 
veloped the very opposite of ‘‘counted”’ 
and ‘‘countable’’ circumstantially and 
concretely. Through its opposite he 
made the idea plausible. This form of 
argumentation is suggested to us in 
pre-philosophic Greek literature, espe- 
cially in the archaic lyric. The so- 
called preamble confirms an assertion 
in that it supposes a counterassertion. 
Whoever wants to say that love is an 


especially hot fire may begin: ‘‘No 
fire, no coal can burn so hot a 
as a German folk song puts it. We 


shall return to this later. For the mo- 
ment only this is important: wherever 
scientific language develops, the lan- 
guage changes its structure, not only 
through the introduction of new words 
but also through the change of mean- 
ing in old words and through the change 
in syntax. Just as each language has 
a system, and all linguistic expressions 
are understandable only through mu- 
tual acceptance of them, so also the 
language of science has its own 
structure. 

We are commonly agreed that this 
scientific language is one of the great- 


achievements of mankind, and 
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therefore we are concerned with it. 
However, the fact that we have had to 
pay dearly for this advantage is another 
thing that we still wish to learn from 
the Greek shepherd before we move 
on. Who does not feel that the shepherd 
speaks more naturally and more vividly 
than we who speak so eruditely? 

In both of the previous examples, the 
words dpeiron and ‘‘counting’’ became 
permanent parts of a scientific lan- 
guage, in that we took counting and 
measuring seriously, extracted out of 
language the pure concept of number 
and measure and purified it of all sen- 
suous, emotional and practical ele- 
ments. We who are familiar with 
natural science are not surprised that 
a scientific language works out a pure 
concept of number. Rather it appears 
to us as though Homer had used the 
word ‘‘endless’’ and the shepherd had 
used the word ‘‘counting’’ in vague, 
distorted meanings and that the 
Greeks, who first achieved a concept 
of number, had first given such words 
their true and natural meanings. 

The remarkable thing that arises out 
of this is that the pure concept of num- 
ber as potentiality is already contained 
in the primitive language — it exists no- 
where else but in language, even if 
(so to speak) it is undiscovered, and 
we can make it apparent in a highly 
natural, indeed even necessary, man- 
ner. 

The same holds true also beyond the 
realm of language that is concerned 
with numbers, and it appears as though 
we were concerned with a much broad- 
er uniform process. 

Likewise in the field of meaning that 
concerns knowledge and recognition, 
the Greeks gradually drew whatever 
was usable and fruitful for scientific 
language out of common words existing 
in ordinary language, in the same arti-. 
ficial and yet very natural way. 

The word ‘‘to know” in Greek, 
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eidénai, really means ‘‘to have seen,”’ 
and so originally denotes the result of 
a certain sense perception, the residue 
(so to speak) of what is ‘‘intellectual’’ 
in sight, and only later the pure intel- 
lectual condition of knowledge as in- 
dependent of how this knowledge was 
acquired. To the Greeks, as we shall 
see later, knowledge gained through 
sight was always a sort of model ac- 
cording to which they were inclined 
to interpret other knowledge. Even in 
Homer, eidénai meant ‘“‘to understand 
something well,’’ in the sense of ‘‘to 
be well versed in a matter’’ like the 
French verb savoir, though often in 
his works and later the original mean- 
ing survives. Thus as early as Homer 
eidénai is a general concept of knowl- 
edge of so broad a compass that later 
philosophy and science could use it as 
a general term for ‘‘to know.’’ The 
decisive step to free the word from its 
original sensuous connotation, however, 
had been made in times before Homer. 

It is different with the word gnoénai, 
‘“‘to recognize.’’ This word also belongs 
to the sphere of sense _ perception 
through the eye, and this is the way 
Homer uses it. A frequent (and appar- 
ently the original) usage is: ‘“‘He saw 
him and recognized him’’ — namely, that 
he was Diomedes, or that he was a god; 
further: ‘“‘Arete recognized the garment 
she herself had made.’’ A bit further 
developed is this meaning: ‘‘He recog- 
nized that the situation was favorable 
or difficult,’’ etc. But it has not yet 
gone beyond the meaning which the 
verb ‘‘to see’’ could have in English if 
you say: ‘“‘He saw that the situation was 
serious,’’ etc. But in Homer gnonai is 
not a purposeful action of men or even, 
as Plato represents it in the Sympo- 
sium, an orderly progression from un- 
certain opinion to truth. Gnonai, ‘‘to 
recognize,’’ is an aorist verb; that is 
to say, it means something that occurs 
at a certain moment. It is in fact more 


a sudden event that happens to me 
than a personal achievement if I recog- 
nize a person whom I meet or if I 
realize that this is a table. 

Similar observations are to be made 
on the word which later means ‘‘to 
think,’’ noein. In Homer it means ‘‘to 
perceive, to observe.’’ This word also 
designates something that is closely 
bound up with sight. It means some- 
thing in sense perception which lies 
behind physical sight and like eidénai 
and gnoénai brings out in relief some- 
thing intrinsically non-sensory. In ad- 
dition, this means something that we 
would describe as intellectual, which 
is inextricably bound to seeing. This 
word also aims at what constitutes the 
nucleus and essence of seeing; for sight 
without recognition, observation with- 
out the subsequent knowledge is useless 
and meaningless. However, noein does 
not involve the knowledge acquired 
through sight, as eidénai, nor the identi- 
fication of what has been seen with 
what is known, as gnonai, but instead 
the significance of something that be- 
comes clear upon looking at it. ‘‘To 
apprehend” or ‘‘to become aware of”’ 
are English translations that may show 
how the word belongs to seeing and 
yet means more. This word in Homer 
lacks the decisive element that in later 
language induces us to translate it as 
“to think’’—namely, the intellectual 
endeavor to solve a problem — although 
even there it occasionally approaches 
the meaning of ‘‘to observe carefully, 
to reflect on and to consider.’’ The 
complete absence of a word for think- 
ing in Homeric language, as well as 
the failure to comprehend recognition 
as a genuine activity, can be attributed 
to the fact that in Homer’s time there 
was as yet no idea that there might 
be something like an active mind. It 
is quite certain that Homer was not 
able to differentiate between flesh and 
spirit, between body and soul. 
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That which we call intellectual, men- 
tal, or spiritual does not appear in 
Homer as anything essentially different 
from the body but rather, so to speak, 
in a kind of diminished, latent, or hid- 
den corporeality. There are three 
words in Homer that roughly corre- 
spond to what we call soul, mind, or 
spirit: psuché-, noos and thumos; but 
they all mean something markedly dif- 
ferent. The psuché-, which among the 
later Greeks incorporates all the intel- 
lectual and spiritual qualities, and 
which we today still call ‘‘the psyche,”’ 
is in Homer nothing more than a breath 
that keeps human beings alive. That 
is its only function in Homeric times, 
and the psyche produces nothing con- 
nected with thinking or feeling. After 
death it goes to Hades as a mere 
shade. The noos, the organ of noein, 
is an inner eye, the ‘‘mind’s eye.’’ 
Homer, in his references to it, is vague 
about its exact location and its opera- 
tion; but it had, as I said, a kind of 
visual function, to apprehend and to 
become aware of something. The 
thumos is an organ of motion and 
emotion, and has more to do with feel- 
ing than with thinking. 

All the words considered up to now 
originated in the sphere of vision. 
There are other words denoting cer- 
tain forms of knowledge that come 
from other spheres. But they too do not 
originally contain the element of in- 
tellectual activity, which is the basis of 
all scientific and philosophical under- 
standing of the world. 

The verb suniénai belongs to the 
realm of hearing and means ‘‘to under- 
stand”’ in later Greek. But in Homer ‘‘to 
grasp a meaning’”’ does not as yet go 
beyond the primitive sphere of verbal 
and linguistic comprehension. Indeed, 
suniénai has not yet come to mean a 
pure intellectual or theoretical under- 
standing, but instead means: ‘‘to listen 
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to someone and follow him,”’’ so that it 
virtually comes to mean ‘“‘obey.”’ 

From still another sphere comes the 
word epistamai, from which the Pla- 
tonic concept of knowledge, episté-me-, 
is derived. In Homer epistasthai means 
“to know how to do something,’’ and it 
implies primarily a knowledge that lies 
within practical ability. It refers to 
handicrafts and all arts, as well as to 
speaking and to situations that one has 
to manage. 

The way in which these different 
forms of appropriating knowledge func- 
tion together in living men is demon- 
strated by the character of Odysseus, 
the intellectual (if we may call him 
that) of the Homeric world. Odysseus 
has seen much and experienced much; 
furthermore, he is the polumé:chanos, 
who in every sort of original way al- 
ways knows how to take care of him- 
self; and, finally, he is the one who 
listens to his patron goddess Athena. 
His knowledge, as far as it is based 
on visual perception, consists in rich 
and abundant experiences; but he has 
not gained this knowledge by his own 
activity and his personal investigation; 
instead it has happened to him while 
he was forced to rove about the world. 
He is not a Solon, who, according to 
Herodotus, was the first to travel for 
theory’s sake, in the interest of pure 
investigation. The rich knowledge be- 
longing to Odysseus, however, is cu- 
riously separated from his activity in 
the field of epistasthai. This ‘‘know- 
how”’ is limited to the finding of means 
by which he can reach a definite goal, 
namely to save his life and that of 
his companions. And in the third sphere 
of understanding and interpretation of 
deeper meaning, Odysseus, like all men 
in Homer’s epics, is dependent upon 
clearly developed speech that everyone 
can understand. When events, deeds, or 
men do not signify explicitly what they 
mean, then a god can reveal the mean- 
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ing in plain speech. For example, the 
god can tell it to a seer, who can im- 
part it to other people, or the Muse 
can express it to the poet. Yet the 
seer no more investigates the future 
by his own mental effort than the poet 
strives to bring a hidden truth to light. 
The seer communicates the past, pres- 
ent and future as far as the god re- 
veals them to him; the poet says only 
what the Muses have communicated 
to him—and they know everything 
since they have seen everything and 
have been present everywhere, as 
Homer says in the second book of the 
Iliad. In both instances intellectual su- 
periority is based on the abundance of 
knowledge belonging to the divinity, 
and in the case of the Muses Homer 
says expressly that this knowledge 
derives from their having seen so 
much. 

To imagine man as a being who 
works as a scientist, who thinks and 
investigates, is first possible when one 
begins to grasp the mind more abstract- 
ly. But what does ‘‘abstract’’ mean? 
It is platitudinous to say that abstrac- 
tion is necessary for all scientific and 
philosophical thought and speech. We 
have already encountered this fact with 
Anaximander’s ‘‘endless,’’ as well as 
with counting, recognizing and think- 
ing. The whole theme of my lecture 
could be exhausted in this one sen- 
tence: the Greeks developed a scientific 
language by forming abstractions. If 
one could only determine exactly where 
the line of demarcation lies between 
the concrete and the abstract! . It 
seems to me rather that one ought to 
speak of a gradual transition from the 
more concrete to the more abstract. 
If, as several examples have shown, 
something intellectual can in a rather 
natural manner be brought out in cer- 
tain phrases of ordinary language, then 
language must be something compli- 
cated, from which various things can 


be developed. But is there a unity in 
what the language of science develops 
on various points in its very one-sided 
manner? Furthermore, can we trace 
a common principle in these elements 
of ordinary speech which are apt to 
be taken over by scientific language 
and which, so to speak, have found 
their own true nature in the abstract 
thinking developed by the Greeks? 
These questions can be answered only 
if we consider more minutely wherein 
Greek abstraction transformed the 
meaning of words so that they could 
be used for scientific thinking. 

It seems to me that there are three 
ways of forming abstractions in lan- 
guage. The first is that nouns can be 
formed out of verbs and adjectives, 
as we have seen with Anaximander’s 
apeiron. The second is that the designa- 
tion of an organ can be used to 
denote its function, as one can say: 
‘Someone has a good head,’’ which 
means, ‘‘He has a good intellect or good 
thoughts.’’ The third is that proper 
names, for instance of divine or de- 
monic beings, can be used as abstrac- 
tions. In Greek the abstract vocabulary 
has been formed in each of these three 
ways. 

The first way was that of Anaximan- 
der. When he coined his term dpeiron, 
he made a noun out of an adjective. 
This linguistic manipulation means ac- 
tually that something given primarily 
as a sensuous quality of an object be- 
comes an object itself. This new ob- 
ject, however, is then no longer some- 
thing that can be perceived by our 
senses; it can only be thought; it has 
become an object of thinking. In the 
same way the Greek language can 
make nouns out of verbs, and here 
also the definite article serves as the 
midwife that brings this abstraction 
into existence. One can speak of the 
seeing, the thinking, etc. Here again an 
abstraction originates when a non-sub- 
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stantive is* made a substantive by ap- 
plying the definite article. In Greek 
all forms of the verb, except the finite 
ones, can in this way be transformed 
into nouns—that ifs, the participles, 
which are especially well developed in 
Greek, and the infinitives. Here we see 
very clearly that the boundary between 
the concrete and the abstract is not 
fixed but fluid. 

If we say in Greek to horon, that is, 
‘the seeing’’ or ‘‘that which sees,’’ we 
can refer to the eye, the organ of sight, 
which is undoubtedly concrete. But we 
can also speak of the seeing of the eye 
and mean the function of the eye, 
namely, sight. Ever since the time of 
the Sophists the Greeks developed their 
scientific and philosophical language by 
forming a great number of verbal sub- 
stantives, which in meaning are close 
to infinitives and participles converted 
into nouns: he gnosis which is almost 
to gnodnai, ‘‘recognition’’; he: kine:sis, 
‘‘movement,”’ etc. 

The relation of a concrete organ to 
an abstract function, as we have said, 
plays the deciding role in the second 
method of forming abstractions, which 
has been illustrated by the sentence: 
‘“‘He has a good head’’—that is, ‘‘His 
head works well, he has a good mind, he 
is intelligent.’’ Thus we usually speak of 
a metaphorical use of the word, but even 
in primitive language the function is 
understood to be part of the organ it- 
self. But where there are genuine 
metaphors this interchange of organ 
and function plays an important role, 
for example with the very common 
metaphors derived from the names of 
tools or implements. If I speak of ‘‘the 
hammer of destiny,’’ I refer to a fate 
that crushes or pulverizes, just as I 
might speak of ‘‘the hand of destiny.’’ 
Thus implements of work are nothing 
other than improvements on the parts 
of the body that perform special 
functions. 
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The comparison of these functions in 
humans to those in animals is also 
interesting. In early days it was aptly 
used to make clear the qualities or 
activities of a man or the function of a 
certain organ and to describe what was 
beyond sensory perception and what 
was otherwise linguistically incapable 
of description. The man who has the 
eyes of a lynx sees well, he has superior 
eyesight. The man who is designated 
as a fox is cunning. And thus what is 
later called the intellectual quality of 
a man, his character, is outlined in 
this comparison with animals. In beast 
fables we find descriptions of human 
behavior applied to animals. 

This borders on the third form, in 
which we can understand what abstrac- 
tions later came to mean: that is, the 
mythical name, the name of a god or a 
demon. Ares, for example, is the god 
of war, but his name almost has the 
meaning of ‘‘war’’ itself. War is, after 
all, the work of Ares, but in phrases 
such as ‘‘Ares comes upon us,’’ we 
simply cannot determine to what ex- 
tent the speaker has a personal god in 
mind. Later the Greeks try to designate 
and explain the gods allegorically; thus 
Venus actually becomes love, Athena 
becomes reason. It has been claimed 
that Homer introduced the gods only 
for poetic reasons. But of course the 
gods in Homer’s epics are not merely 
the aesthetic aids they were once 
thought to be. Nevertheless, there was 
a certain degree of truth in that asser- 
tion because the gods were actually 
identified with abstract ideas. The 
names of gods are often nouns derived 
from verbs; they are not differentiated 
from abstractions in form: Phobos, 
‘“‘fear,’’ is originally the ‘‘creator of 
panic,”” a demon who throws others 
into panic. Frequently it is impossible 
to say whether a god or an abstraction 
is meant, and in the editing of texts 
we are often confused about whether 
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to capitalize the word or leave it in 
lower case. 

Although I cannot give a comprehen- 
sive survey of metaphors, similes, 
beast fables and myths at this time, 
it at least ought to be apparent that 
these prescientific patterns of thought 
and speech have, on the one hand, 
much in common with abstractions. In 
fact, they draw upon a common source 
for their existence. On the other hand, 
they are distinguished from abstrac- 
tions in that their goal is firmly bound 
up with what is alive and with the 
functions of specific organs. But it will 
not help us to pursue this matter fur- 
ther, because it is first of all tauto- 
logical and secondly negative to say 
that non-abstractions are indeed no ab- 
stractions at all. 

Yet perhaps if we reverse this, we 
can grasp the abstract more precisely 
and with it the essentials of scientific 
language developed by the Greeks. 


Probably it would help us to cast a 
brief side glance at another group of 


words, the prepositions and con- 
junctions. The purpose of these words 
is to tie together notions in their spa- 
tial, temporal and causal relations. The 
history of language shows that spatial 
and, to a limited extent, also temporal 
bonds are older than causal ties, for 
which there are no primitive words 
and which originated through a change 
in the meanings of spatial and temporal 
prepositions and conjunctions, For the 
development of scientific and _philo- 
sophical language it is naturally of 
great importance that causal relations 
be seen and carefully analyzed. How 
can this be achieved? In English the 
preposition ‘‘through’’ denotes a _ re- 
lation that is primarily spatial but also 
temporal, as in ‘through the field,” 
or ‘‘through the years.’’ But I can also 
say: ‘‘Alexander learned to know Aris- 
totle through his father,’’ in which case 


it would be absurd to_ interpret 
“through’’ in a spatial or temporal 
sense. The point of departure for this 
usage was obviously a sentence like: 
“Through the new street one reaches 
the center of town more rapidly.’’ That 
is at first meant spatially, but since we 
also extract from it the idea that the 
street was built to shorten the way to 
town, ‘‘through’’ acquires a causal 
meaning. That is a very fruitful mis- 
understanding, if we may actually call 
it a misunderstanding, because by 
means of this new usage of the word 
the material and objective aspects of it 
are first revealed: after all, the new 
street has been built as a means to 
reach the town more conveniently. If 
then in its further development 
“through”’ discards its spatial and tem- 
poral denotation and in certain connec- 
tions acquires a purely causal mean- 
ing, the concrete, sensuous relation dis- 
appears. Yet this does not suggest that 
material or objective aspects must be 
lost. On the contrary, under certain 
circumstances they first become clear- 
ly apparent. 

The sentence, ‘Since it has been 
raining, everything has become wet,”’ 
at first means: ‘‘during the time when 
it has been raining,’’ and indicates only 
a temporal association—namely, ‘‘while 
it has been raining.’’ As a matter of 
fact, however, there is more to it 
than that: if we interpret ‘‘since’’ in 
its causal sense, we are on the right 
track to understand what actually has 
happened. In fact, the street is wet 
because it has been raining. 

Homeric Greek is comparatively poor 
in conjunctions with causal meanings. 
Where such causal connections are in- 
tended, they are understood implicitly. 
That is, either the connection is not 
expressed at all or is expressed through 
words that signify space or time. A 
scientific and philosophical language is 
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of course possible only when causal 
relations as such can be expressed. 
Actually we find causal conjunctions 
and prepositions fully developed in the 
fifth century, just as we also find the 
pure concept of number by that time, 
abstractions created with the aid of 
the definite article, and so on. 

Apparently it is a large uniform proc- 
ess which brings about this change 
in the structure of language and makes 
possible a scientific language by liber- 
ating the logical, the abstract, or what- 
ever you wish to call it, from everyday 
language. Can this linguistic process 
be understood more precisely and be 
described more minutely? There must 
be something in language itself that 
can be developed—and even at the 
expense of other elements in ordinary 
speech — in such a way that scientific 
language and thought become possible. 
Then the only way to get on the right 
track would appear to be an analysis 
of language. 

Several years ago I tried to describe 
the structure of language in such a 
way that these questions would at 
least become manageable — but, I am 
afraid, not to the complete satisfaction 
of either philologists or philosophers. 
I believe that in the construction of 
language three elements of meaning 
are evident: one of representation, an- 
other of expression and thirdly of pur- 
pose or intention. These three are 
intertwined in the language, and the 
dominance of one of these elements at 
any, time stamps its image on the 
linguistic form. They proved to be 
closely related to the psychological 
categories set up by Dilthey and 
Buhler; yet one cannot, as Husserl 
especially demonstrated, get at the con- 
tent of language by using psychology 
because the essential part of speech 
is the intellectual quality: the sense 
and the meaning. 
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I was embarrassed — yet perhaps at 
the same time comforted — when the 
linguistics scholar, Roman Jakobson, 
told me that what I had worked out 
was nothing new. In fact, medieval 
scholastics had long ago attempted the 
same thing. I confess that from them 
I had least expected help. But in fact 
the same idea had been clearly formu- 
lated and profoundly dealt with in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 
My education in the history of philos- 
ophy had unfortunately not reached far 
enough for me to know that. Even the 
title of the tract with which we are 
concerned formulates with unrivaled 
precision exactly what I intended to 
delve into: de modis significandi, ‘‘con- 
cerning the kinds of meaning.’’ This 
work was for a long time attributed 
to Duns Scotus. Heidegger treats it 
in his Habilitationsschrift: Die Kate- 
gorien- und Bedeutungslehre des Duns 
Scotus (Tiibingen, 1916), to which 
Ginter Ralfs called my _ attention. 
Meanwhile Grabmann has shown that 
Thomas of Erfurt was actually the 
author of the Latin tract. 

The tract, as well as Heidegger’s 
explanation, shows above all the form 
in which a “‘logical grammar,”’’ de- 
spite all objections to the contrary, is 
possible, indeed even necessary to the 
understanding of what language can 
and cannot accomplish. Obviously we 
shall deal with the distinctions and as- 
sociations in a different way or inter- 
pret the meaning of linguistic forms 
differently. Thus we shall make use of 
what philosophy and the science of 
language have learned in the interven- 
ing years. Above all, we shall have 
to try to make the system or dialectic 
even clearer. But that in no way dis- 
turbs the fundamental principles. 

All that we have discussed prior to 
this will finally become clear if, with 
the help of these categories of mean- 
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ing, we turn to the basic observations 
by which a Greek philosopher for the 
first time explained how one has to 
handle the qualities of things if one 
desires to comprehend the world in an 
accurate, scientific way. He shows in 
exemplary form how language be- 
comes involved in this process. But 
first let me make one brief observa- 
tion on how everyday speech is re- 
lated to the properties of objects and 
how one can speak, for instance, of 
the ‘‘meaning’’ of colors, for a vast 
difference of opinion arises here. 

With the names of colors, yellow, 
blue, red, etc., we arrange the different 
hues and put a certain order into their 
variety. Now one can imagine a sci- 
ence that is concerned with these lively 
colors — say Goethe’s theory of colors, 
or an investigation of yellow and blue 
in the paintings of Vermeer van Delft. 
There I can prove that colors have a 
meaning, that there are certain rela- 
tions among them that I perceive with 
my eye. But that is not an exact sci- 
ence. Meaning in that instance is de- 
pendent upon visual experience; it is 
a matter of impression, expression, 
etc., which defies precise analysis. But 
I can also speak scientifically of a 
sensuous meaning of colors if I refer 
to their suitability and, for example, 
say that berries are generally red and 
are found by birds, that flowers, on 
the other hand, are generally blue, 
yellow, or white and attract insects. 
This then is a_ purposeful, mean- 
ingful connection in which I arrange 
colors. But that also provides no ac- 
curate science. A truly accurate sci- 
ence strives to be objective, that is, 
to understand the world and how it 
exists independently of us. In this 
colors are meaningful only 
through measurement. 

The first Greek who according to 
these principles proceeded scientifi- 


sense, 


cally with properties of objects was 
Democritus. He explained that prop- 
erties don’t really exist and that one 
has to cast them aside in order to 
arrive at what actually does exist. The 
only things that had a real existence 
for him were atoms, which distinguish 
themselves through their geometrical 
form. 

Now what happens in this case? We 
taste sweet honey. Democritus speaks 
of the sweet. By making a noun out 
of something that was applied to an 
object, he creates something as though 
it were a particular entity itself, an 
abstraction, and out of various adjec- 
tives applied to different objects he 
creates an even more universal con- 
cept: the ‘“‘property,’’ poidte:s. Then he 
explains that what is designated by 
this substantive does not actually exist. 
In reality there are only atoms, the 
smallest particles that are differenti- 
ated from each other in that some are 
round, others are pointed, etc. 

Thus not all properties are dis- 
carded; some of them—those that 
have to do with geometrical form — 
remain. Only what is capable of being 
understood mathematically is then ac- 
knowledged as having an objective real- 
ity. But mathematical terms transcend 
perceptible reality and harmless lan- 
guage, and here again words are def- 
initely taken seriously, as we saw with 
apeiron: “‘round’’ or ‘‘straight’’ then 
indicates something so round or so 
straight that there is no longer any 
such thing here on earth. 

The tendency to objectivize is al- 
ready apparent in Greek scientific lan- 
guage because the Greek concept of 
knowledge is strongly determined by 
sight and by knowledge derived from 
seeing. Sight is especially the sense 
through which objects are set up as 
representable objects, separate from 
ourselves. The abstraction, the funda- 


mental means of creating useful con- 
cepts for science and philosophy, also 
sets up objects. What originally was 
comprehensible only through adjective 
or verb becomes, through the conver- 
sion of adjective and verb into nouns, 
an object; not an object of sensuous 
perception, but instead an object of 
thought. In this way, the noun, which 
in primitive language was especially 
apt for representing the world in the 
variety of existing things, looses its re- 
striction to concrete objects, and new 
objects arise to which one can ascribe 
an even more objective reality than to 
things dependent upon our sensuous ex- 
perience. 

In language there are various modi 


significandi, elements of meaning 


which are always intertwined with one 
another and can always again be in- 
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tertwined in new ways. Scientific lan- 
guage is dependent upon bringing to 
the fore that aspect of language which 
represents things objectively, and in- 
deed bringing it forth so radically that 
what we generally call language can 
be broken up. 

The philologist, if he looks at a de- 
veloped scientific language, can only 
be surprised that anything at all should 
come from treating language in this 
way. But that something is produced — 
and it is absolutely not to be doubted — 
must be attributed to the fact that our 
language is not completely unsuitable 
for such an adventure. In any case, 
the Greeks, who often expressed skep- 
ticism about what language was capa- 
ble of doing, had the courage to pre- 
pare it for that purpose. 
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RULES FOR METAPHRASE 


A paper read at the Kentucky Foreign Lan- 
guage Conference, April, 1960: 


THE worp ‘‘metaphrase’’ as used in present- 
day linguistics is a synonym for “structural 
translation.’’ Structural translation differs 
from any other kind of translation, be- 
cause its practical purpose is the under- 
standing and transposition of structural 
meaning and not of total meaning as com- 
monly understood. If the process of under- 
standing resembles a journey at the 
beginning of which the traveler is sur- 
rounded by totally un-understood form and 
at the end of which he arrives at a total 
understanding in which form is only sty- 
listically important if at all, then structural 
translation most definitely takes him only 
part of the way. To wonder how far is as 
fascinating an occupation as to consider 
where exactly form becomes meaning, but 
I am not here concerned with such fasci- 
nating questions. My concern is with the 
help we can give to these who wish to 
translate or rather to metaphrase. 

Are there still those who wish to meta- 
phrase or translate? Has not translation 
been defined as interpretation, as the final 
result of thorough acquaintance with the 
style and content of an author, and there- 
fore next to impossible except for the 
interpreter or the artist? And even were 
this definition exaggerated and faulty, is 
translation or metaphrase, as I understand 
it, necessary when so many other methods 
leading to comprehension or the testing 
of it have been perfected lately? It is my 
experience that so far none of these meth- 
ods makes metaphrasing unnecessary. I 
have observed that students may be quite 
capable of reacting to Latin stimuli with 
correct Latin answers derived from the text 
they are reading, that they may be able 
to answer multiple-choice questions with 
gratifying comprehension, or that they may 
perform excellently in a dictation test. Still 
these same students cannot be relied upon 
to render in plain English the meaning of 
a sight passage unless they have been 
taught how to do it, that is, how to meta- 
phrase. Exceptional students are always 
excepted, of course. 

It is also my experience that metaphras- 
ing can be taught. It consists in the mastery 


and application of a few definite rules de- 
scribing the patterns of a kind of ‘Basic 
English.” To be pertinent they must ac- 
count for the major Latin structures, al- 
though they will represent only a fraction 
of possible English structures. Whether a 
set of such rules could be constructed for 
all other languages is an open question; 
Latin and English in spite of many radical 
differences seem to be similar enough in 
basic concepts of structure to make such a 
set feasible. The facts behind these rules 
are not new; teachers have always known 
and used them. All I want to suggest is 
that more explicit stress on the facts may 
help our students. Every teacher will wish 
to find his own formula and make his own 
selection. 

I am going to examine the contents of 
one of these rules, the rule applying to the 
metaphrase of the sentence kernel. ‘‘Ker- 
nel” is a newish term, used lately in the 
place of “skeleton” or “framework.” It 
applies to the minimum sentence. I assume 
that we all know Latin and also meta- 
phrase-English, and that we understand 
ordinary grammatical terminology. By or- 
dinary grammatical terminology I mean 
concepts such as subject, verb, complement. 
In assuming that we understand Latin, I 
mean, e.g., that we know that a_ subject 
would be in the nominative case if the verb 
is finite, in the accusative if the verb is in 
the infinitive, or even in the ablative if 
the construction is an ablative absolute. 
Or that a complement is in the accusative 
if the verb is transitive, in the nominative 
if the verb is linking and in any other case 
if the verb is on a special list (utor, careo, 
etc.). My present purpose is to formulate 
a rule which will establish the relation of 
the Latin forms of the kernel to English 
metaphrase-format. This format excludes, 
e.g., inverted word order except as a sig- 
nal for questions, or fill-in words of the 
type: “There was a tavern in the town, in 
the town.’’ Under these conditions the syn- 
tax of the English kernel may be described 
as a function of the behavior of word 
order and word class. Leaving aside the 
latter, which is of only marginal importance 
here, we might say that: a Latin kernel 
consisting of subject and predicate appears 
in English in the order: subject, predicate 
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This will take care of all Latin kernels 
with the possible exception of A = B, where 
as far as I know the question of whether 
A=B or B=A cannot be solved outside the 
larger context of the paragraph. It takes 
care of these kernels as long as their parts 
are complete and simple. It must be sup- 
plemented to include kernels whose parts 
are not complete or not simple. Under “not 
simple” I include both compounds and mod- 
ified heads. 

I begin with completeness: a kernel may 
be said to be complete when all its parts 
are expressed, rather than understood. In 
this respect the requirements of Latin differ 
from those of English. Leaving aside im- 
peratives where both languages do without 
a subject, English sentences must show a 
subject as a separate word, but Latin sen- 
tences need not do so. It is true that the 
personal endings of a Latin verb indicate 
whether the subject is first, second, or 
third person, singular or plural, and we 
customarily say, therefore, that “the sub- 
ject is in the verb.”’ But is it, really? Is not 
the personal ending merely a signal for 
agreement with something known from else- 
where: in the first person, with the speaker; 
in the second, with the person addressed; 
and in the third, with something spoken 
about? Of course English personal pro- 
nouns may be understood in the same way, 
but the fact remains that they appear in 
the place of the subject and never together 
with it as do Latin personal endings. 

The metaphrase-rule must therefore be 
expanded to include the fact that a subject 
may be zero in Latin but not in English. 
This assumption may become more palat- 
able if one realizes that the same is true of 
the direct object. Nobody will argue that the 
object is ‘‘in the verb.’’ Among Professor 
Sweet’s Basic Sentences, kernels with a 
zero subject are rare, as is to be expected 
among short, isolated sentences, but it is 
easy to find kernels with zero objects. Sene- 
ca's effugere non potes necessitates, potes 
vincere is a case in point. This sort of ellip- 
sis, if ellipsis it is, is rare in Caesar, one of 
the true reasons for his popularity as a 
second-year author. It is more frequent in 
Cicero’s letters than in his speeches, and 
more so in Livy. In poetry it occurs often 
enough to constitute a major hazard. One 
of the best-known examples is the begin- 
ning of the narrative in Aeneid 1.12: urbs 
antiqua fuit, Tyrii tenuere coloni. But per- 
haps more significant is Aeneid 7.318 in 
Evander’s description of the primitive state 
of the gens Romana: sed rami atque asper 
victu venatus alebat, where the zero-object 
referred to is gens three lines earlier. This 


difference in the requirement for complete- 
ness of parts of the kernel makes it neces- 
sary for the speaker of English to acquire 
a response-habit quite foreign to his native 
system. I am not discussing here how this 
is to be taught. But the fact must be in- 
cluded in the rule for metaphrase which 
would then run thus: ‘In English a Latin 
kernel appears in the order: subject, predi- 
cate. The predicate appears in the order: 
verb, complement. (I have not discussed 
this here.) In English all the elements 
must be present, though in Latin some of 
them may be zero in a given case.”’ 

We come now to the area of coordination 
of compounds. Here too a habit must be 
changed. For the English speaker expects 
the coordinating conjunction between the 
“sames’ forming the compound: “green 
and blue”; “She waited patiently and with 
hope”; “Bill who was in the army and 
Frank who worked on the farm.” In Latin, 
however, as we all know, the enclitic -que 
usually follows the first word of the second 
“same,"’ while other conjunctions may ap- 
pear even later in the sentence. Anna's 
words to Dido in Aeneid 4.33: nec dulcis 
natos Veneris nec praemia noris? will be 
misunderstood and mispronounced unless 
one realizes that nec connects dulcis natos 
with praemia Veneris rather than dulcis 
natos Veneris with praemia. 

The student must then be given a rule on 
coordination applicable and attachable to 
all other rules of metaphrase. It runs some- 
what like this: “Any part of the utterance 
may be simple or compound. In English 
the coordinating conjunction must appear 
between the two ‘sames,’ even if it does 
not do so in Latin.”’ 

This leaves the problem of modification 
signalled by agreement, a construction con- 
sisting of two words in the same case. Can 
we point to a learnable fact about such 
constructions? The answer is both yes and 
no. We can say that of two words in case- 
agreement one must be the head of the 
construction and the other the modifer. We 
can also write a metaphrase-rule on such 
constructions: ‘‘In English an adjective in 
apposition precedes the noun, and a noun 
in apposition with that noun follows that 
noun."’ This means that the student can do 
no more than state the alternatives unless 
he knows to which word class each of the 
constituents belongs. I feel, however, that 
most teachers will agree that to know 
when to give up is almost as good as to 
know, and sometimes almost better. It is 
impossible to decide whether a given word 
is an adjective or a noun in Latin, at least 
in many cases. If recourse to the dictionary 
is discouraged, as it is in strict metaphrase, 
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inflectional form will not yield sufficient 
information for a decision. 

I operate with about twenty-five rules of 
this type, covering the points of difference 
between the two languages. We all know 
that problems of linguistic description admit 
of more than one solution. Every teacher 
will know which “rules” he needs and how 
he will want them stated. He will also know 
that when the ‘“‘rule’’ has done its duty, it 
may be allowed to drop out of sight, if not 
out of consciousness. 
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VOCABULARY AND DERIVATIVE WORK 
IN FIRST-YEAR LATIN 


VOCABULARY seems to have a greater cor- 
relation with success in all fields than any 
one other intellectual possession. Have we 
not all noted otherwise capable people 
whose usefulness is restricted because they 
lack the necessary command of their mother 
tongue? Most frequently we find them 
searching helplessly for the right word. 
On the other hand, we seldom meet an 
individual with a good vocabulary who 
is unable to express himself satisfactorily 
and effectively. This good vocabulary 
is never inherited; it must be acquired. 
Although it is true that some start with a 
richer language heritage than others, ev- 
eryone must nurture, cultivate and improve 
that which is already his. 

Teachers of English have long recognized 
these facts. Many of them are keenly aware 
of the relationship between vocabulary and 
the Classics, and of the particular debt of 
English to Latin, the language from which 
over half of our vocabulary is derived. 

What, then, of the responsibility of the 
Latin teacher in preparing for and present- 
ing this part of the work? Out of my own 
preparatory schooling I cannot recall any 
systematic training in vocabulary. It seems 
to have been assumed that the pupil would 
learn vocabulary through reading; but in 
foreign languages, and especially in Latin, 
this assumption is impractical. Pupils have 
to be taught to learn the meanings of the 
words. Without this knowledge, training in 
inflections, syntax, and translation tech- 
niques, however thorough and extensive, is 
of little or no avail. How many times have 
we listened to the recitation of a declen- 
sion or conjugation only to ascertain at the 
end that the pupil did not know the mean- 
ing of the combination or the word? Or, 


perhaps, more often than we like to admit, 
we have listened to a second-year pupil 
grope his faltering way through the maze 
of a long and involved sentence, with the 
growing conviction that he was getting no 
real meaning, a conviction regularly con- 
firmed by the student himself at the end 
of his performance. How frequently we 
have reminded our students, “Nothing is 
any good without the meaning.” As was 
pointed out in the 1930 Bulletin on First- 
Year Latin (¢p.26), ‘‘In all Latin teaching 
vocabulary work is at once of the greatest 
importance and the most likely to be neg- 
lected.” 

Our program at Greenville is based upon 
the thesis that vocabulary growth should 
be concomitant with the learning of the 
various inflections. Effort is directed to- 
ward the expansion and extension of the 
vocabulary involved in a particular para- 
digm, beyond the limits of the short daily 
vocabularies of the lessons in which the 
new forms appear. 

For example, the nouns of the third de- 
clension are combined with adjectives of 
the first and second declensions. This pro- 
cedure provides a good review of forms, 
and appropriate combinations help to fix 
the meanings of both nouns and adjectives, 
even when no sentence structure is in- 
volved; eg. caput durum, pes magnus, 
corpus sanum, homo pulcher, uxor misera, 
nox obscura, flumen altum, bos _ sacer. 
A list of twenty or twenty-five such com- 
binations is assigned for a two-day prepa- 
ration period. On the third day, after a 
brief oral drill, each pupil draws a number 
and writes the declension and meaning of 
the matching combination, as a quiz. An- 
other type of daily test, which combines 
form and vocabulary drill and demands 
study of the sixty-odd_ third-declension 
nouns, asks the pupils to write the genitive 
singular, the nominative and genitive plu- 
rals, the gender and the meaning of a 
selected list of ten or twenty. 

For third-declension adjectives, a mimeo- 
graphed supplementary list is supplied, 
since the number of these adjectives in 
most first-year texts is small. As the mean- 
ings and forms of these are being learned, 
they are combined not only with the more 
recently studied third-declension nouns, 
but also with nouns of the first and second 
declensions. Vita brevis, servus humilis, 
equus alacer, nuntius celer, puer feliz, 
magister difficilis, vir sapiens, periculum 
grave, consilium audax, proelium acre — 


these are examples of meaningful and use- 
ful combinations. 

At this time of the year, time is, indeed, 
of the essence, 


and we make haste to 


introduce the fourth and fifth declensions, 
accompanied by an extended list of ap- 
proximately fifty fourth-declension nouns 
and ten of the fifth. A test of this vocab- 
lary, combined with the new _ declension 
endings, follows. An especial effort is made 
to acquaint the pupils with a sizable fourth- 
declension vocabulary in order to avoid 
confusion later with the -us nouns of the 
second declension. 

There follow in quick succession extended 
lists of the first three declensions. Pupils 
are advised to devote such time as they 
can to the study of these and to complete 
their verb lists of each conjugation to the 
end of the book. The extended noun lists 
were compiled several years ago as a kind 
of composite vocabulary from three texts 
which at that time were believed to be in 
widest use throughout the state. There are 
also available for all those who desire 
them, complete lists of verbs of the first 
and second conjugations,* including depo- 
nent, irregular and defective verbs, to- 
gether with principal parts and meanings. 
These two lists were prepared five years 
ago by one of my second-year pupils, who 
had volunteered to do this work, and his 
project has proved a real service to suc- 
ceeding classes. As yet, we have no verb 
lists for the third and fourth conjugations 


which extend beyond the limits of the text 


we use in class. So far, no one has had 
sufficient time or the inclination to under- 
take this task. Those who participate in the 
annual state scholarship tests find the verb 
lists we do have very helpful, and many 
of those who do not, also desire them, 
since all pupils are required before the 
close of the year to take one of the stand- 
ardized Cooperative Latin Tests published 
by the Educational Testing Service in 
Princeton. 

To some this program may seem too 
vast; others may feel that little or nothing 
has been said about the value of learning 
the meaning of words in context. May I 
say that our progress during the first quar- 
ter of the year is exceedingly slow. The 
six or eight words in each daily vocabulary 
are faithfully pronounced and _ classified, 
and the derivatives therefrom discussed, de- 
fined and illustrated. We do not fail to use 
them in sentences, both Latin-to-English 
and English-to-Latin. It is only after the 
pattern of the language has been set and 
the deficiencies in the fundamental knowl- 
edge of English sentence structure have to 
some extent been overcome that we enter 
upon this enlarged program. Although we 
boast of no miraculous results, we do be- 
lieve that this out-reaching for a wider 
vocabulary has borne fruit even with some 
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of the average first-year pupils. It stimu- 
lates their interest in words, appeals to their 
collecting instinct and enables them to feel 
a sense of progress, even though they may 
have great difficulty with the structure of 
the language. Furthermore, we can say with- 
out reservation that the second-year pupils. 
at least, are able to use the vocabulary sec- 
tion of their text intelligently. 

This discussion of vocabulary methods 
would remain incomplete without some fur- 
ther mention of derivative studies. A Latin 
notebook, based on a four-part outline, is 
a yearly project required of every first-year 
Latin pupil. The last section is devoted ex- 
clusively to an extensive derivative col- 
lection, the preparation for which is begun 
early in the year. After the pupil has been 
introduced to derivatives through the daily 
vocabularies, with the advent of the first 
unit-review lesson he is instructed to rule 
several pages of his notebook into four 
columns, headed consecutively: ‘‘English 
Words,” ‘Latin Origins,’’ “Meaning of the 
Latin,” and ‘‘Synonyms or Definitions of 
the Derivatives.’’ He is further advised to 
head one of these ruled pages “English 
Words Derived from Latin Nouns,” an- 
other, “English Words Derived from Latin 
Adjectives,’’ and a third, ‘‘English Words 
Derived from Latin Verbs.”” Toward the 
close of each vocabulary unit a mimeo- 
graphed list of derivatives is given to the 
pupil, who copies them into the first column 
of the proper page and continues to fill out 
the remaining columns. The lists vary in 
length from approximately thirty to seven- 
ty-five words, depending on the vocabulary 
yield of the particular unit. The pupil is 
at liberty to add others if he can and so 
desires. Some of the completed books have 
contained over a thousand derivatives, and 
many contain over six hundred. 

The pupil is continually urged to keep 
his derivative work up-to-date by devoting 
a part of each day’s preparation time to 
it. He is exhorted repeatedly to have the 
preceding unit list completed before he is 
due to receive the next one. Some pupils 
faithfully heed these exhortations; but oth- 
ers, even as some of us, are chronic 
procrastinators. They tuck the lists into the 
back of the notebook or lose them and 
think no more about them until the an- 
nouncement is made of the deadline date 
for the Latin notebooks. Stories have 
reached me of a pupil holed up in his room 
over that last weekend, his meals carried 
to him, a wet towel wrapped around his 
throbbing head, and a pot of vile black 
coffee kept constantly at his side. 

This year one my pupils included an 
original composition in her notebook. If 


found wanting in poetic diction, judged by 
the standards of literary excellence, it is, 
at least, rhythmical, and certainly highly 
descriptive of those last hectic hours. 


Latin Notebook Day 
Last night for some was a sleepless night. 
If you’ve tried to guess why, you’re most 
likely right. 
Turning pages, and cutting and pasting, 
For we all knew that time was awasting! 
We all knew it had to be done! 
The hours just flew—eleven, twelve, one! 
Once in a while, a good word I'd see. 
The time went by—one, two, then three! 
Hurry, hurry—man alive! P 
The clock on the wall says fifteen past 
five! 
Almost done—the cover to fix! 
I dropped into bed at half past six. 
Sleeping—sleeping seemed like Heaven. 
The alarm clock woke me up—at seven. 
Staying up all night isn’t too much fun, 
But at least I know that I have it done! 
It looks like I did a good job, too. 
Yes, today is the day Latin notebooks 
are due! 


; And now we ask ourselves how we can 
fevaluate our work? Does the end justify 
the immense amount of labor involved? 
The answers come from the _ unsolicited 


testimonials of the pupils themselves. One 
former pupil has just completed her college 


freshman course in English composition. 
She has told me of returned manuscripts 
filled with criticisms, one of the most fre- 
quent of° which concerned incorrect or in- 
effective diction. With characteristic mod- 
esty she said that although she was not 
the best in her class, she attributed the 
progress she had made to the fact that her 
high-school instruction in both English and 
Latin had emphasized the acquisition of 
vocabulary. One of this year’s graduates 
(incidentally a most efficient treasurer of 
the Latin Club) followed her two years of 
Latin study with the two-year course in 
French. She once remarked quite casually 
and unexpectedly, “I don’t believe I shall 
ever find much use for my French, but the 
Latin I had will never leave me because 
I can see in it so many English words.” 
Although I have the highest regard for the 
values of modern-language study, I should 
be less than human if I did not admit that 
this remark was music to my ears. Each 
year brings its small quota of similar com- 
ments. It is these which strengthen our 
conviction that as an instrument of train- 
ing for proficiency in English the Latin 
language has no peer. : 

Rusy JANE ETTER 
Greenville (Ohio) H.S. 


LATIN AND THE 
LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


FIVE FOREIGN LANGUAGES are taught in our 
school during an eight-period day, with an 
official lab hour assigned to each class only 
once a week. Although the lab, if not in 
use, may be occupied at will by any foreign 
language class wishing to use it, the re- 
strictions of the day’s programing may 
make these extra opportunities for lab use 
more infrequent than would appear. How- 
ever, each language teacher carries one 
study period in the lab, and. since the thirty 
students assigned to each of these study 
halls are all taking some foreign language, 
the lab facilities are thus made available 
for individual study and drill. The teacher 
in charge must be ready to run the tapes 
of all the languages during the study hour. 
No one of us knows all five languages, but 
we do understand the technical equipment 
and the general use of the tapes. 

We make our own tapes from the lessons 
in our texts. This is a difficult job and 
involves hours of time. We had a little 
difficulty—not too much, really—in con- 
vincing the authorities that we needed lots 
of tape so we could save the effective tape 
lessons. So far in one year we actually 
haven’t saved very many of them. For 
Latin there are some available: EMC re- 
cordings with interviews on Mt. Olympus, 
etc.; the records from the Tutor That Never 
Tires; the tapes accompanying Sweet's 
Structural Approach to Latin. 

The lab can be useful in third and fourth 
year composition as well as in an intro- 
duction to Latin. For example, I have 
twenty-seven pupils in a third and fourth 
year combination class. This group had 
been assigned English to Latin sentences 
from four different sets. Since I find they 
understand the translation problems bet- 
ter if they correct their own mistakes, I 
set up four different tapes for lab use, 
reading the Latin sentences for each of the 
four sets the night before. I added a dis- 
cussion of the usual type of error, the use 
of the subjunctive in one sentence, or the 
alternate choice of an ablative absolute 
in another, etc. The following day in the 
lab, the pupils listened to the respective 
channels carrying the appropriate set of 
sentences. I was available for questions, 
and that day I was five different teachers 
in one class period. 

Although the assignments were often the 
same for this combination class, yet the 
fourth year students usually read more or 
better. The lab made it possible to have 
differing assignments at least one day a 
week, and to conduct two discussions si- 
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multaneously without the one interfering 
or being overheard by the other. Of course 
the teacher is in the middle of a two-ring 
circus, but she is available to settle dis- 
putes, and the arrangement is highly suc- 
cessful. 

I watched our German teacher test his 
class on pronunciation, speed of compre- 
hension, speed and correctness in answer- 
ing. He had made a little chart with the 
students’ names in a column. In the lab 
he then gave a written test, having the 
students wear earphones so they couldn’t 
hear each other. The students were then 
called upon to answer set questions. Suc- 
cessful? Very—and usable in Latin, too. 


ADELE KNIGHT 
North 
Willoughby, Ohio 


FROM OUR READERS 


The writer of the following letter has spent 
the summer revising the Chase and Phillips 
A New Introduction to Greek (of which he 
is co-author), adding Greek-English ard 
English-Greek sentences to each lesson for 
the purpose of increasing repetition of vo- 
cabulary and syntax. 


To THE EpITor: 

May I crave space in your columns to 
make a brief reply to Mr. Edward Levine's 
note in the Forum of your May issue? 

Many of Mr. Levine’s criticisms are un- 
derstandable, many of his desires are a 
credit to him, but nearly all of both betray 
his inexperience in the writing and publish- 
ing of text books. 

Any of us who have dared that perilous 
field would be more than delighted to find 
a genuine Greek author abounding in sen- 
tences sparkling in wit, graded in difficulty 


THE Forum 


of construction, and embodying a simple. 
basic and repetitive vocabulary. Unhappily, 
such authors do not exist. Even the obliging- 
ly repetitive Xenophon in the first two 
pages of the Anabasis uses almost every 
important construction in Greek, together 
with regular, irregular and contract verbs. 
If you are to have interesting, original an- 
cient Greek, you must sacrifice a full con- 
trol of vocabulary and the careful gradation 
of difficulty in construction. If you wish 
systematic repetition of vocabulary and a 
syntax of gradually increasing complexity, 
you must have recourse to “made” Greek. 
Parenthetically, I do not know of any Greek 
beginners’ text in current use that is full of 
“old women” and “eels.” 

Mr. Levine’s indignation is so hot that it 
interferes somewhat with his logical de- 
velopment of his theme. Texts, he laments. 
are both too full of material and too short 
of it. Like so many current teachers, he 
wants the author to do all his work, pro- 
vide his drill material and cram the book 
with illustrative background chit-chat. Of 
these, I submit the first two are the teach- 
er’s task, the last his privilege. It was the 
fascinating obiter dicta of Professor C. N. 
Jackson upon each day's vocabulary in 
elementary Greek which caused me to 
choose the study and teaching of the Clas- 
sics as my life work. 

Perhaps Mr. Levine is unaware of the 
exorbitant costs of printing today, costs 
which become almost prohibitive in this 
country when Greek is involved. If he 
thinks that any present-day American pub- 
lisher will undertake a book swollen in bulk 
by unnecessary drills and background ma- 
terial, which will raise the book’s price to 
the ten-dollar level merely to save the 
indolent teacher, he is happy in his ignor- 
ance of this practical world. 


Aston H. CHASE 


Phillips Academy 
Andover, Massachusetts 
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CHANGING VIEWS OF VERGIL’S GREATNESS 


G. B. TOWNEND 


MONG THE ARGUMENTS commonly pro- 

duced for reading Vergil, whether 
for those who may be about to tackle 
him for their own pleasure, or for those 
who simply find him in their examina- 
tion syllabus and want to know why, 
the most unanswerable and the sim- 


plest is that he is a great poet. Pre- 


sumably this is some slight consolation 
if one is not attracted by Vergil from 
the first; and it is reassuring to those 
who positively enjoy his works to know 
that they are great as well as absorb- 
ing. But assertions like this, especially 
coming from schoolteachers, tend to 
arouse the suspicion that they are just 
polite fictions made up to convince the 
reluctant scholar, and have no real 
truth in them at all. 

Now to some extent it is a waste of 
time to argue about greatness, in so 
far as the recognition of it depends on 
each individual's response. But apart 
from this, we must admit that the ap- 
plicablity of the word ‘‘great’’ depends, 
like that of any word, on the way it 
has been applied in the past: and that, 
if any argument about greatness is to 
be possible, we must go beycnd the 
simple assertion, ‘‘Well, I like it,’’ and 


appeal to the judgment of generations. 
When we find that creative artists such 
as Sophocles and Michelangelo and 
Beethoven have been regarded as 
meaningful and exciting by ihe great 
majority of people capable of reading 
or seeing or listening to their works, 
we must recognize that this is the near- 
est we can get to an absolute standard 
of greatness, going beyond the imme- 
diate reactions of ourselves in our own 
environment. It is precisely from men 
of this sort of stature, from Shake- 
speare and Bach and Velazquez, that 
we have our idea of what greatness 
amounts to; and in this company Vergil 
unquestionably has his place. 

A serious objection remains: times 
change, and they have changed more 
radically in the last two generations 
than perhaps ever before. Even if 
Vergil has not somehow become com- 
pletely out of date (as some people 
might suggest), at all events he cannot 
be expected to mean the same to us to- 
day as he did to his contemporaries, or 
to the Middle Ages, or to the Renais- 
sance. Nor, when one comes to consider 
the question, does he appear to have 
meant the same from one of these 


periods to another. Greatness, as meas- 
ured by the appreciation of one genera- 
tion after another, begins to appear 
rather an unreliable quality. 

Accordingly I propose to consider 
briefly just how Vergil was valued at 
certain selected periods in the past, 
and what features of his work seemed 
of particular significance; and then to 
see what light .this throws on his mean- 
ing for us today. 

The first date at which we shall 
pause is 400 a.p.. a time when the 
Roman Empire in the West was totter- 
ing, and when Rome herself was to be 
sacked by the invading Goths within 
ten years; when Christianity had been 
the official religion of the Empire for 
two generations and was beginning a 
drive to stamp out the remains of the 
old pagan cults at least in high circles. 
The only really important writers of 
the time are the Christian fathers, 
Saints Jerome, Ambrose and Augus- 
tine. Classical literature is very defi- 
nitely living on its past, with the one 
distinguished poet, Claudian, writing 
panegyrics and mythological stories 
in good Vergilian hexameters which 
might have been composed equally well 
in the time of Nero, so little do they 
reflect the very changed atmosphere of 
the poet’s own day. But from this same 
period date the greater part of the 
ancient commentaries on Vergil—the 
equivalent of modern annotated edi- 
tions — by Servius and Claudius Dona- 
tus; and almost exactly contemporary 
are the seven books of the Saturnalia 
by the scholar Macrobius, which pro- 
vide our best evidence for the value 
which was set upon Vergil during the 
later Empire. 

The Saturnalia! is a dialogue, on the 
model of Cicero’s philosophical and 
literary dialogues rather than of Pla- 
to’s: that is to say, the general pattern 
is for the better part of one book to be 
put into the mouth of one of the partici- 
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pants, and then, after a brief exchange 
of remarks, for another speaker to take 
over at equal length on some fresh 
topic. Eight friends (including the 
same Servius whose commentary on 
Vergil I have just mentioned) are rep- 
resented as talking together during the 
eight days of the feast of Saturn in 
December (the feast which in many 
respects is the forerunner of the Chris- 
tian Christmas). They discuss all sorts 
of topics of a scholarly nature — rather 
as one imagines (quite wrongly) the 
conversation among the dons on a 
High Table at an Oxford or Cambridge 
college. They range from the origin of 
the festival of the Saturnalia itself to 
the sort of jokes made by Cicero and 
Augustus and others (some of them 
very good jokes at that); but most of 
the time their subject is simply Vergil, 
and even on other topics they cannot 
refrain from quoting Vergil in every 
other paragraph. Since to them, as to 
the whole Roman world from Cicero’s 
time at least, education for the most 
part meant training as a public speaker 
(that is, training in rhetoric), they are 
greatly concerned with Vergil’s recog- 
nized mastery of language for all his 
various purposes. They appreciate how 
perfectly he realizes the genius of the 
Latin language, where earlier poets, 
such as Lucretius, rather fumble with 
it, and later ones, such as Lucan or 
Statius, tend to overstrain it by mak- 
ing it attempt more than it can really 
express. And so to them, as to the great 
grammarian Priscian a century later, 
Vergil becomes an authority, almost 
more than Cicero, to whom they can 
appeal for a ruling on the correct form 
of a case or the correct gender of a 
noun. If authority means anything in 
the realm of language, if we are right 
in recognizing that certain writers 
have achieved a degree of mastery 
over their particular language which 
we cannot but admire, even though lan- 
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guage is bound to change and develop 
during the years, then Macrobius and 
his friends were clearly right to 
acknowledge Vergil as a writer who 
contains the essence of Latin, and who 
has exploited the poetical resources of 
the language so miraculously that there 
was nothing further for the later epic 
poets to achieve. 

But Macrobius is still more deeply 
concerned, of course, with the ways in 
which Vergil uses this fine language. 
In particular he inquires, and _ illus- 
trates with a great wealth of quotation, 
how Vergil achieves his pathos. He 
recognizes, that is to say, the preemi- 
nence of Vergil as a poet of feeling, 
and shows that he was as much affected 
as men of other ages by the tragedy of 
Dido in the fourth book of the Aeneid 
or the death of Nisus and Euryalus in 
the ninth. But what is odd about 
Macrobius and his generation is that 
they are so concerned for the tech- 
niques by which these emotional effects 
were achieved, and that they show such 
skill in analyzing the way in which the 
poet exploits every possible turn of 
speech without ever degenerating into 
the mechanical application of rhetori- 
cal tricks, as Ovid so often does. 

After this, the better part of two 
books is devoted to Vergil’s borrowing 
of lines or phrases, or indeed whole 
passages, either from Homer and the 
later Greek poets or from Ennius and 
from other early Latin poets whose 
works are now lost.* Much of the mate- 
rial Macrobius quotes in illustration is 
invaluable to us for our understanding 
of Vergil, since not only Ennius, but 
also poets such as Furius and Varius 
would be little more than names to us 
without the passages preserved in 
Macrobius’ pages. With these passages 
before us, it is extraordinary to observe 
how Vergil adapts the words or ideas of 
an earlier poet to his own uses, and 
makes them entirely his own. But so far 


as Macrobius’ appreciation of Vergil is 
concerned, he appears te recognize the 
importance of these borrowings, but 
not to understand why Vergil used 
them as he did or in what way they 
enrich his poetry. For a full comprehen- 
sion of this we have perhaps to wait 
for a later age. For Macrobius, the 
quotations are little more than evidence 
of the immense learning of Vergil, in 
both Greek and Latin literature; and 
this is a subject which occupies still 
more of the Saturnalia, where the dis- 
cussion turns on his knowledge of the 
old Roman religion, on all manner of 
ancient customs and on antiquities of 
every sort. It is plain that in this 
respect the vast wisdom of Vergil and 
his deep love of antiquities, which had 
already nearly fallen into oblivion in 
the Augustan age, satisfied a particular 
thirst among these last pagans, with 
their love of the glorious imperial and 
republican traditions of Rome, for any- 
thing which would bring back to them 
something of the nearly dead past with 
such vividness as Vergil provided. The 
best contemporary parallels I can think 
of for this sort of yearning for the past 
would be in the appeal of the music of 
Elgar for some of the older generation 
in England, as recalling the spacious 
days before 1914, when the world was 
secure and people knew their place 
(Elgar means a great deal more than 
that, of course, but he does mean that 
to many people over 60). Macrobius 
does not explicitly acknowledge any 
such nostalgia for the past—he can 
hardly have realized that his was the 
last generation before Alaric the Goth 
and the Christian emperor Theodosius 
finally turned the pagan ancient world 
into the Dark Ages of European history. 
But I think it is fair to say that for 
him and for Servius and their circle 
Vergil was valuable above all as a 
repository and summary of the rich- 
ness of Rome’s greatness and as the 
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poet who could infuse a perpetual life 
into these obsolete relics. 

From Macrobius I want to advance 
now nine hundred years, to 1300, the 
dividing line between epochs, as _ it 
seems, when a new spirit begins to en- 
liven the Middle Ages, especially in 
Italy, to produce within a short time 
such great figures as the painter Giotto 
and the writers Petrarch and Boccac- 
cio, with the revival of ancient learn- 
ing. which led to the Renaissance 
proper and to the period of so-called 
modern history which has perhaps only 
just finished. Italy and central Europe 
are torn with the conflicts of Pope and 
Holy Roman Emperor. The church is 
supreme throughout the West, and the 
new freedom of thought has hardly be- 
gun the trend towards Protestantism 
and the various attacks on the tradi- 
tional faith and its organization in 
Rome, which are to split Christendom 
so sadly during the following three cen- 


turies. The year 1300 is that chosen by 
the Florentine Dante for the setting of 


the Divine Comedy, the first great 
poem in Italian, or indeed in any of the 
languages of modern Europe. 

To Dante as a Christian, Vergil of 
course appeared in a very different 
light than he had to the pagan readers 
under the Empire. Both before the fall 
of Rome in the fifth century and since 
then, Vergil’s Christian readers had 
given him a peculiar status, which did 
much to sustain his reputation during 
the Dark Ages. The Fourth Eclogue,? 
written in 40 B.c., had described, in 
language strangely recalling Isaiah, 
the forthcoming birth of a child who 
was to inaugurate the Golden Age. 
Within quite a short time, it seems to 
have become uncertain who this child 
was meant to be—children of Octavi- 
an, Mark Antony and Vergil’s patron 
Pollio have been the main candidates 
supported by modern scholars — and 
before long the Christians had begun to 
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accept the poem as a prophecy of the 
birth of Christ. Indeed, when Constan- 
tine the Great in 324 a.p. publicly de- 
clared the establishment of Christian- 
ity as the religion of the Empire, he 
quoted the Fourth Eclogue as an im- 
portant testimony to the recognition of 
the new faith by Rome’s greatest poet. 
This gave Vergil a posthumous repu- 
tation as a sort of potential Christian 
before his time, to be classed in a 
way with the great Hebrew prophets, 
though somehow possessing a fuller 
understanding of the Christian spirit 
than any of them. Concurrently with 
this, his acknowledged mastery of all 
sorts of knowledge, which we have 
seen Macrobius admired so much, had 
led, especially in Naples where Vergil 
was buried, to a great body of fantastic 
legends about Vergil as the marvelous 
and usually, but not always, benevolent 
magician. He was credited with most of 
the wonders of the court of Augustus, 
including such odd anachronisms as 
the building of the still existing medie- 
val Castel dell’Uovo, off Santa Lucia 
on the front at Naples, upon the founda- 
tion of an egg.+ Admittedly those who 
embroidered these stories had for the 
most part never read a word of Vergil; 
but they all helped to keep the poet’s 
name alive for those who might be in- 
duced to study his works for them- 
selves. Another contribution which 
Vergil had made, almost equally 
indirectly, to medieval thought was an 
interest in the legend of Troy; though 
here he tended to take second place to 
the strange prose accounts of Dares 
and Dictys.® And finally the Aeneid, 
recognized by all sorts of Christians 
from St. Augustine onwards as one of 
the most fascinating of Roman writ- 
ings, had been approved for Christian 
reading by being interpreted allegori- 
cally (as everything tended to be in 
the Middle Ages, even Ovid’s scurrilous 
Art of Love), as some sort of account 
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of the progress of the human soul 
through the perils of life. 

Dante, a man of very great learning 
and understanding, was aware of all 
these traditions. Further, he had read 
Vergil with an intensity and apprecia- 
tion which few readers can ever have 
equalled. Like Macrobius and everyone 
else, he admired Vergil’s poetic style 
immensely; and he found in it the in- 
spiration for his own much humbler 
but equally rich and varied style in 
Italian, which became almost from that 
moment a language fit for literature. In 
particular, the scope and proportions of 
the Aeneid, a poem infused with a con- 
trolling idea which is virtually a phi- 
losophy of life, gave Dante the idea 
of writing so extensive and panoramic 
a poem as his own Divine Comedy; 
and the whole idea of his triple visit, 
while still living, to Hell, Purgatory 
’ and Paradise, plainly derives from the 
visit of Aeneas to the lower world in 
the sixth book of the Aeneid. But he 
expresses his debt to Vergil in a re- 
markable way. He makes Vergil him- 
self his guide through both Inferno and 
Purgatory. He describes how Vergil is 
sent by Beatrice, herself in Paradise, 
to lead him out of the dark wood where 
he is lost and to guide him as far as 
Vergil’s non-Christian virtue and wis- 
dom are capable of going —that is, as 
far as the gates of Paradise. 

Dante works by allegory, like almost 
every writer of the Middle Ages; and 
Vergil, as Dorothy Sayers? points out 
perhaps better than anyone, thus sym- 
bolizes for Dante a number of different 
ideas on different levels. He is the his- 
torical figure of Vergil himself, with 
all those qualities of kindliness and 
wisdom which shine through his works; 
he is the poet and master of words who 
had inspired Dante himself to write a 
great poem; he is the prophet of Rome 
and Empire who pointed the way to a 
solution to those feuds of Italian pa- 


pacy and Holy Roman Empire which 
were rending Europe apart; he is the 
Italian patriot*® who told of the unity of 
the peninsula behind Augustus as the 
center of a new world order, just as 
Dante, like five and a half centuries of 
Italians after him down to Garibaldi 
and Victor Emmanuel, hoped to see 
his country recapture national great- 
ness. He stands finally for all that hu- 
man nature can achieve by the exer- 
cise of reason, moral dignity and the 
fullest sympathy with fellow men and 
with nature—what may be called 
Natural Religion or Humanism, which 
Dante regards as the furthest that 
mankind can advance without the 
Christian revelation and the three the- 
ological virtues of Faith, Hope and 
Charity. This is why Vergil is unable 
to follow Dante, the Christian, when he 
comes into Paradise, where Beatrice 
herself takes over as guide and teacher. 
Dante expresses real distress when he 
finds that Vergil has perforce left him 
and is for ever unable to achieve the 
higher happiness of Paradise. Dorothy 
Sayers suggests that the loving care 
with which the younger poet builds up 
the figure of his master and then aban- 
dons him for the final stage of the 
journey through a realm where the 
non-Christian could not follow, can only 
be paralleled by the intense sympathy 
Vergil himself had felt for Dido, when 
he made Aeneas leave her behind him 
on his journey to a destiny in which 
she was unable to partake. Aeneas is 
quite clearly inferior to Dido on her 
level of existence, of ordinary human 
feelings, but he is justified in so far as 
his great destiny transcends the purely 
personal obligations which tie him to 
her. Just so, Dante admits that he is 
always at least one step behind Vergil 
in common sense and understanding 
and dignity and kindliness, but is at 
least eligible for Paradise on account 
of the Christian revelation which Ver- 


gil lacked. None of this Dante could 
have imagined without the example of 
the Aeneid before him. 

This is something, very inadequately 
described, of what Vergil meant to 
Dante and why he regarded him with 
such a mixture of affection and rever- 
ence. It is interesting to observe how 
little there is in common between this 
list of qualities and that which ap- 
pealed to Macrobius. Macrobius always 
looks back, Dante forwards; Macrobi- 
us concentrates mainly on the mastery 
of words and rhetoric and knowledge 
which enables Vergil to say what he 
wishes; Dante on the feelings and the 
ideas which make what Vergil says so 
infinitely richer than the story, say, of 
Thebes as told by Statius, or of the 
Argonauts as told by Valerius Flaccus, 
both of whom followed at Vergil’s heels 
a century after his death and hoped to 
produce something of the same effect 
while lacking all those great Vergilian 
qualities of humanity which Dante rec- 
ognizes so clearly. If it is obvious that 
one cannot fully understand the Divine 
Comedy without knowing the poems of 
Vergil of which it is redolent, so it is 
true that a knowledge of Dante shows 
us certain sides of Vergil more dis- 
tinctly than almost any other critic. 

As we leave the fourteenth century 
and advance through the modern age, 
we find a certain decline in the appre- 
ciation of Vergil. Unfortunately alle- 
gory, which is the basis of the Divine 
Comedy, goes steadily out of fashion 
as the Renaissance gained strength: or 
rather it becomes stereotyped and life- 
less, losing all the variety and subtlety 
which it possesses in Dante. Conse- 
quently, later generations were slow 
to comprehend all that Dante had dis- 
covered in Vergil and tended to make 
their own assessments of his greatness 
all over again. Of course much of what 
Dante had seen meant little to Eng- 
lishmen of the seventeenth or eight- 
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eenth centuries, to most of whom the 
fourteenth-century Papacy was an 
obsolete tyranny and the unification of 
Italy a cause of no interest at all. 
Again, when Dante created a great 
work in a modern language, instead of 
continuing to write in Latin, he opened 
the way to a succession of literary 
masterpieces in Italian, French, Eng- 


‘lish, Spanish, German, which rivalled 


the classical writers and, despite the 
great debt of almost every one of them 
to Greek or Latin models, often prom- 
ised to supersede them for good. Once 
the distinction was made between 
ancient and modern literatures, it was 
easy to dismiss Homer and Vergil as 
old-fashioned, or as anti-Christian and 
dependent on fatuous pagan gods, or 
simply because all the merit in them 
had long since been assimilated into 
contemporary thought.” It is odd that 
Dante should not have shown them a 
more perceptive way of looking at 
antiquity and the contribution it has 
constantly to make; but Dante was al- 
most as poorly comprehended as Vergil 
himself. In particular, the strong inter- 
est in romance which becomes so popu- 
lar throughout literature after Dante’s 
time, as in Chaucer and in phase after 
phase of modern writing, led to an in- 
terest in the Aeneid either as a heroic 
saga of war (which really is one of 
the poem’s weaker aspects) or as con- 
taining the love and death of Dido, 
which fascinates every reader, but 
leaves him discontented and critical 
unless he understands its relation to 
the work as a whole. Thus Vergil ob- 
tains little real justice from Chaucer, 
or Spenser, or Shakespeare, or Shelley. 
or Byron. And those Romantics who 
held that poetry should be written only 
at white heat and in the very onset of 
inspiration tended to be _ prejudiced 
against a poem which, as _ tradition 
said and its own texture showed, was 
built up gradually over the years. 
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Accordingly our next stopping-place 
will be in the last years of the seven- 
teenth century and the early decades 
of the eighteenth—the English Au- 
gustan Age,!° as it is called, with 
Dryden and Pope and Thomson as the 
leading poets. Like the original age of 
Augustus, when Vergil, Horace and 
Ovid lived, it came after a period of 
civil war and revolution, and men were 
concerned with peace and consolida- 
tion, despite the wars being fought in 
other countries by Marlborough, as 
by Agrippa, Drusus and Tiberius under 
Augustus; for both ages were inter- 
ested in ideas of imperialism. Society 
appeared thoroughly stable after past 
upheavals, and consequently was able 
to endure the satire of Pope, as the 
Rome of Augustus had endured that of 
Horace —a society that is fundamen- 
tally insecure does not welcome the 
satirist in this way. And they disliked 
innovation and originality, even in lit- 
erature, so much so that to call a writer 
‘‘an original’? was an insult.!! 

Among the English Augustans, Ver- 
gil was a prime favorite. They trans- 
lated him (Dryden especially), they 
quoted him (he and Horace are far the 
most frequent sources of the mottoes 
in the original Spectator) and almost 
every poem contains references and 
allusions to Vergil’s works and para- 
phrases from them. They are not, so 
far as I can make out, good at ex- 
pressing why they regarded Vergil so 
highly; but it is easy to infer this from 
looking at the characteristics of the 
age. In the first place, they admired 
classical perfection, not striving after 
violent and novel effects, but seeking 
always to improve on the model — the 
_. Queen Anne house is a revealing par- 
allel in the field of architecture — and 
they held that poetry should not be 
personal nor irregular nor loosely con- 
structed nor written in the fire of the 
but should embody all the 


moment, 


rules of versification and contain a 
good civic moral. As a model for com- 
position, Vergil could hardly have been 
better, with his grand scheme running 
through twelve books, all in regular 
hexameter verse so carefully and 
melodiously written, so much more 
regular than that of Lucretius or Catul- 
lus; his skill in portraying the feelings 
of others, without ever revealing his 
own (arma virumque cano is almost 
the only sentence in the Aeneid of 
which the poet is the subject); his dig- 
nity and restraint,!2 compared with the 
extravagances of Lucan or Ariosto or 
Shakespeare; his propriety!* in choice 
of language and incidents, in contrast 
to Homer’s homely detail in the Odys- 
sey. Pope in particular might have 
seen in Vergil that mastery of sound- 
painting by patterns of vowels and con- 
sonants, which Edith Sitwell!+ illus- 
trates so lucidly in Pope’s own poems, 
although I am not sure that he any- 
where acknowledges this. Particularly 
popular were the Georgics, and to 
some extent the Eclogues, responding 
to and perhaps helping to form the in- 
terest in country life and farming 
which is such a feature of the eight- 
eenth century, when so many fine and 
comfortable country houses were built 
all over England. The wild desolate 
country which was to mean so much 
to Wordsworth and the Romantics at 
the end of the eighteenth century was 
not at all what appealed to them, 
but well-tilled fields and well-stocked 
meadows, with the hand of man always 
in evidence; and the Georgics, of 
course, are a great hymn to man’s 
relationship to nature, as they survey 
the farmer’s tasks in a rich and bounti- 
ful Italy. Poet after poet, and especially 
Thomson in The Seasons, described 
similar aspects of England, copying 
Vergil at every turn and admiring his 
ability to write nobly of the humblest 
rural subjects;!* while a whole series 
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of Georgics appeared, dealing prosai- 
cally enough with such aspects of farm- 
ing as ‘‘How to make cider.’’ How much 
these men missed of Vergil’s real mes- 
sage, as Dante had seen it, is hard to 
estimate; but there is no doubt that 
with their tastes and inclinations they 
were bound to answer to chord after 
chord struck by the Roman master. 
These three periods, so different 
from each other in their attitudes to the 
poet whom they agreed in admiring, 
are all that there is space to consider 
in this survey. They are not chosen so 
much because of the particular affec- 
tion which men felt for Vergil, as for 
the relative ease in finding out what 
they felt about him. But we could 
equally well have dwelt on the end of 
the first century a.p., when Statius 
and Silius Italicus made a positive cult 
of Vergil’s poetry; on his influence on 
Tasso, the Italian epic poet of the six- 
teenth century who followed Vergil so 
closely in his great poem Gerusalemme 
Liberata; or on Milton in the seven- 
teenth, who is often hardly comprehen- 
sible without reference to Vergil; or on 
many of the great Victorians, to whom 
modern scholarship restored Vergil’s 
reputation after the comparative neg- 
lect of the Romantic age, and particu- 
larly on Tennyson whose own poem to 
Vergil reveals an appreciation of his 
poetic technique and his richness of 
feeling such as few professional schol- 
ars can rival. But our three samples 
are fairly representative: Macrobius 
in the last days before Rome’s fall, 
cherishing Vergil for what he pre- 
served of a richer and more tranquil 
past; Dante on the eve of the Renais- 
sance, loving Vergil for his wisdom 
and sympathy and for the message he 
told of a more glorious Italy to be born 
out of the darkness of the Middle Ages; 
the Augustans, fancying that they were 
reliving the great days of Augustus 
Caesar and accepting Vergil as honor- 
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ary poet laureate of their own Pax 
Augusta. It cannot be denied that there 
were periods when the poet found few 
appreciative readers, whether in the 
Dark Ages, when hardly anyone read 
anything but works of piety, and not 
much of that, or at the close of the 
eighteenth century when Coleridge, re- 
acting against the academic literary 
criticism of the previous generation, 


demanded: “If you take from Vergil 
his diction and metre, what do you 
leave him?’’!16 Yet even at that date 


Coleridge would not have had to look 
far for a satisfactory answer to his 
question. It is noticeable that more 
than once Vergil has fallen into com- 
parative neglect at moments when 
Greek literature has just been redis- 
covered after one of its periodic eclip- 
ses, and by the freshness of its mes- 
sage has deafened the ears of men like 
Shelley to the gentler, more reflective 
music of the Latin poet. But such times 
have been few and far between. For 
the most part, from the beginning of 
the Christian era until today, Vergil 
has been acclaimed by a steady suc- 
cession of appreciative readers. 

But we are now faced with the ques- 
tion: how is it that Vergil could be 
admired by the different ages, as we 
have seen, for such very different, and 
indeed contradictory, reasons? Must it 
not be true either that Dante was wrong 
in reading such nearly Christian and 
unworldly sentiments into the Aeneid, 
or else that Pope and Dryden were 
wrong to accept him as a kindred 
spirit of their own age of reason and 
complacency? Were not their reactions 
to Vergil, and Macrobius’ reactions as 
well, simply a result of their own 
different backgrounds, and scarcely . 
founded on anything actually to be 
found in Vergil’s works — so that they 
must be quite meaningless to us in our 
own technological twentieth century? 
These disappointing conclusions do 
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not necessarily follow. So complex is 
European culture today, with some 
parts of it following closely on the lines 
laid down in the Victorian age, while 
others interpret history and literature 
in terms of Marxist dialectical mate- 
rialism, that it is possible to find al- 
most all these attitudes still held and 
expounded at once. For example, T. S. 
Eliot in his published lecture, ‘‘What 
is a Classic?’’ lays great emphasis on 
Vergil’s maturity of mind and of lan- 
guage, and on his universality, his 
awareness of the continuity of history 
and also of literature, as an organically 
developing process. In this Eliot is 
largely following Dryden’s line, though 
with the difference that today society 


rather needs reminding of all these. 


things, while Dryden’s age tended to 
take them for granted. On the other 
hand, Jackson Knight adopts what is 
rather a Dantesque point of view, allow- 
ing for the very different nature of his 
starting point, and in his analyses of 
Vergilian verse and style comes close 
to the attitude of Macrobius. In fact, 
the contradictions between one inter- 
pretation and another seem almost as 
striking within our own generation as 
they do over the course of past cen- 
turies. 

But both Eliot and Jackson Knight 
throw light on something which I men- 
tioned before in connection with Ma- 
crobius: namely, the real significance 
of Vergil’s borrowings from and allu- 
sions to earlier Greek and Latin poetry. 
Very similar borrowings are to be 
found in Eliot, especially in that com- 
plex passage of odd phrases from all 
over world literature at the end of ‘‘The 
Waste Land’’ (‘‘These fragments I 
have shored against my ruins’’) for 
which the ill-read modern reader has 
to be provided with explanatory notes, 
just as Macrobius provided notes to 
Vergil. Still more striking is the use of 
passages from other writers which 


form the bulk of the Cantos of Eliot’s 
colleague, Ezra Pound, with his col- 
lection of passages especially from Chi- 
nese and Provencal, and oddly enough. 
his hearty dislike of Vergil. In fact Ver- 
gil and Pound alike are leading expo- 
nents of what is called ‘‘allusive writ- 
ing.’’ This involves the recognition that 
words never come fresh to the ear, but 
are accompanied by their own associ- 
ations, particularly from their use in 
previous literature. Vergil appears to 
have shown the way to modern writers 
to enrich their own works with the as- 
sociations drawn from earlier writers, 
so that layer upon layer of meaning 
and feeling can be comprehended in a 
few words. And outside the actual liter- 
ary associations of words and phrases, 
Vergil seems to have been a pioneer 
for the modern symbolist poets and 
other writers in using images and 
names to represent ideas buried deep 
down in human consciousness or sub- 
consciousness; and to give secondary 
or further meanings and connections 
beneath the surface, so that what 
seems a straightforward story or an 
entirely casual choice of names has a 
far deeper appeal, which we may some- 
how be aware of without being able to 
recognize it. A striking example of this 
in modern prose is Pasternak’s Doctor 
Zhivago, in which, as Edmund Wilson 
explains in a recent number of En- 
counter,!17 many of the details, from 
Zhivago’s own name to passing de- 
scriptions of the weather, add a deeper 
significance to the work as a whole 
and help to convey a_ philosophical 
and religious theme which is barely 
apparent in the narrative itself. Sim- 
ilarly, the way in which Vergil goes to 
work is expounded with an alarming 
complexity of Jungian psychology by 
R. W. Cruttwell, in his book Vergil’s 
Mind at Work.'* He elaborates the sym- 
bolic significance of such elements in 
the poems as labyrinths and beehives 


and funerary urns, and claims that 
they contain references to forgotten 
layers of primitive Italian religion and 
tradition, such as only a great anthro- 
pologist like Vergil could have been 
aware of, and perhaps to subconscious 
symbols as well, which Vergil em- 
ployed unconsciously just as we re- 
spond to them without knowing why. 
I am afraid I view all Cruttwell’s ac- 
tual arguments and conclusions with 
deep suspicion, since there seem to be 
no rules to this sort of game, where 
anything can stand for anything else. 
Yet it is quite clear, as Macrobius in 
particular demonstrates, that Vergil is 
full of these references to almost pre- 
historic religion. As I have said, Ma- 
crobius does not appear to appreciate 
why these things are important, but he 
sees that they are important and that 
they lend a peculiar strength to the 
poems; and in principle Cruttwell is 
surely right. The odd thing is that Ver- 


gil’s first readers, or even Vergil him- 
self, could never have explained all the 
ingredients which make up the poetry, 
any more than Coleridge could have 


explained ‘‘Kubla Khan’’; and they 
could certainly not have formulated 
the principles of ‘‘allusive writing,’’ as 
I have described them. But such was 
Vergil’s mastery in putting his mate- 
rial together, in combining a carefully 
worked-out plan with details which he 
allowed his miraculously well-charged 
subconscious to provide, that so many 
readers have been able to respond to 
his poems without having more than a 
remote idea why; and their attempts 
to explain their own reactions have 
differed wildly one from another. It 
simply happens today that with our 
current interest in psychology and in 
the use of symbols in poetry we are 
in a position, probably for the first 
time, to apprehend this aspect of Ver- 
gil’s work. No doubt in a generation or 
two this explanation will appear as in- 
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adequate as we now find the explana- 
tions of Macrobius. 

In the end, then, the conclusion I 
want to draw is that, although the 
things which different ages have valued 
in Vergil have apparently been so di- 
verse that sometimes they hardly seem 
to be talking about the same poet, yet 
somehow or other all these things are 
there, and all are relevant to the great- 
ness of his work as a whole. It is fairly 
safe to say that it is a mark of the 
greatest works of literature that they 
do give rise to these apparent contra- 
dictions, such as those which have been 
developed in the study of the New 
Testament. The most radical contradic- 
tion of all, whereby Vergil appears now 
as the prophet of the relentless march 
of Empire, now as the gentle student of 
human sorrows, at one moment as 
praising the tranquillity and content- 
ment of simple settled country life, at 
another as voicing the spiritual un- 
certainties of man’s furthest aspira- 
tions—this really is a contradiction 
deep down in Vergil, and probably one 
that more than anything made him 
finally despair of the Aeneid and wish 
it to be destroyed on his death. If he 
had eventually made up his mind about 
the rights and wrongs of sacrificing the 
individual to the wider interest, of 
abandoning Dido for the sake of Rome 
or breaking up the small private life of 
birds and snakes for the sake of the 
ordered existence of the farm, he would 
have ceased to be the universal poet 
that he is. He must have lost either his 
burning sympathy for the victims of all 
the world’s conflicts or else his great 
vision of imperial destiny, which we 
today can legitimately identify with the 
vision of man’s mastery over his en- 
vironment and the banishment of sick- 
ness and want. It is largely because 
Vergil left these dilemmas unresolved 
that posterity has been able to find such 
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diverse messages in the Aeneid. Some 
ages appear to have seized on the less 
important aspects of the poem and 
ignored what to us seem the most valu- 
able; but there has still been enough 
to satisfy them and to convince them 
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SOUTHERN SECTION MEETING 


Classical Association of the Middle West and South 


meeting jointly with the North Carolina Classical Association 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, November 24-26, 1960 


Officers 


PRESIDENT, William H. Willis, Univ. of Missis- 
sippi. Vice-President. Laura V. Sumner, 
Mary Washington Col. Secretary-Treasurer, 
Francis L. Newton, Vanderbilt Univ. Mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, Robert L. 
Scranton, Emory Univ. President of the 
North Carolina Classical Association, Harriet 
Wiggins, Lee H. Edwards ‘H.S., Asheville, 
N.C. 


Program 


NoveMBER 24. 9:00 a.m. Registration in Car- 
roll Hall, Univ. of North Carolina. 

9:45, in Carroll Hall, papers by: Robert 
L. Scranton, Emory Univ., ‘‘Bakchos the 
Goat”; William D. Fairchild, Univ. of Ala- 
bama, “Preparation of the Evidence in the 
Herodes Murder Case’’; James A. Hitt, Univ. 
of Texas, “Pathos as the Material Cause in 
Greek Tragedy”; Robert B. Lloyd, Randolph- 
Macon Woman's Col., ‘“‘Two Prologues: Men- 
ander and Plautus’’; Russel M. Geer, Tulane 
Univ., “Light and Color in Lucretius and 
His Predecessors”; James B. Fisher, Epis- 
copal H.S., “Cicero and Pompey —A Strange 
Friendship’; C. H. Womble, Duke Univ., 
“Some Word Repetitions within Horace’s 
Odes.” 

1:45 p.m., in Carroll Hall, papers by: James 
W. Alexander, Univ. of Georgia, ‘““Megacles 
Kalos”; Herbert W. Benario, Emory Univ., 
“Sallustius Crispus, minister imperii’’; Mary 
F. Tenney, Sophie Newcomb Col., “Classical 
Imitation in Current Fiction”; Lloyd B. 
Urdahl, Vanderbilt Univ., “Some Athenian 
Grave Monuments”; Fordyce W. Mitchel, 
Randolph-Macon Woman's Col. “HAI2”; 
Graves H. Thompson, Hampden-Sydney Col., 
“Classical References in Cartoons IV.” 

7:30, in Carroll Hall, papers by: H. Lloyd 
Stow, Vanderbilt Univ., “Classical Greece 


at the invitation of the University of North Carolina 


Today"; Kenneth W. Clark, Duke Univ., 
“Knowledge of Greek in the West Before 
the Fall of Constantinople.” 


NovEMBER 25. 9:00 a.m., in Carroll Hall, 
papers by: Robert S. Rogers, Duke Univ., 
“Five Overcrowded Months? —Tacitus, An- 
nals, XIV, 51-64’; Harry C. Rutledge, Univ. 
of Georgia, “Herodes Atticus and the Par 
Antonina’; J. Raymond Nelson, Mars Hill 
Col., “Did the Apostle Paul Speak Latin?’’; 
Rev. Emmett M. Bienvenu, s.J., Loyola Univ., 
“Vergil’s View of History”; Mrs. John Purvis, 
Charlotte (N.C.) City Schools, “The Women 
of the Aeneid’; Talbot R. Selby, Col. of 
William and Mary, “Some European Dar- 
danians”; Vivia Craig, Jacksonville, Fla., 
“Payola Among the Romans.” 

1:45 p.m., in Carroll Hall, papers by: Lucy 
Austin, Salem Col., “Let’s Get Back to Quin- 
tilian’’; Jonah W. D. Skiles, Univ. of Ken- 
tucky, “Radical Functionalism’’; John G. 
Stewart, Madison Col., “Transfer of Train- 
ing and the Study of Latin”; Roy E. Watkins, 
Memphis State Univ., “The West Tennessee 
Latin Tournament.” 

3:00, in the Morehead Planetarium, an il- 
lustrated lecture by Robert J. Getty, Univ. 
of North Carolina, “Astronomical Passages 
in Vergil and Horace.” 

4:00, in the Morehead Planetarium, recep- 
tion and tea for members and guests. 

7:15, in the Carolina Inn Ballroom, sub- 
scription banquet. Presidential address: Wil- 
liam H. Willis, Univ. of Mississippi, “To Lay 
a Ghost."’ 


NOVEMBER 26. 9:00 a.m., in Carroll Hall, 
papers by: J. D. Sadler, Furman Univ., 
“Greek Through Difficulties”; Cordelia M. 
Birch, Flora Macdonald Col., ‘““The Acropolis 
at Athens’’; Robert B. Cross, Univ. of 
Arkansas, “Latin Inscriptions in the Republic 
of Haiti’; Alfred P. Hamilton, Belhaven 
Col.. “Roman Britain.” 

10:30, in Carroll Hall, business meeting of 
the Southern Section. 


NE OF THE many excellent features 
of D. L. Page’s recent work on 
Sappho and Alcaeus is his interpreta- 
tion of the invocation to the goddess of 
love, printed as Fragment One and 
found in Dionysius of Halicarnassus.! It 
was written by the poetess as a prayer 
to Aphrodite, to implore her aid at a 
time of complete unhappiness in love. 
For this very reason, the poem bears 
the external marks of ritual and cult 
song. Nevertheless, there are scattered 
throughout the poem conscious touches 
of humor, and Professor Page rightly 
emphasizes that other side of the lyric 
which expresses the truly personal re- 
lationship which Sappho felt toward the 
goddess. The work is, in a word, a 
token of her dedication, couched in a 
colloquial style which serves, through 
lyric warmth, to stress the intimate 
quality more than the aloof and to treat 
the whole emotional situation not as 
one of cold detachment but rather as 
one of friendliness and love. 

One of the few stumbling blocks to 
such a unified interpretation of the 
poem is the opening epithet applied to 
Aphrodite — poikilothrone. This adjec- 
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tive has long been all but universally 
accepted by commentators as a com- 
pound from the words poikilos and 
thronos, and hence to be translated by 
some such turn as Aphrodite ‘‘of the 
rich throne.”’ 

Beneath the general approval of such 
a meaning has flowed an undercurrent 
of doubt, stemming basically from a 
line in the Iliad (22.441) where, in the 
midst of her yearning for Hector, the 
poet pictures Andromache, as yet un- 
aware of the tragic news of his death, 
sitting in a recess of her chamber, 
weaving a double web of purple which 
she ornaments with throna_ poikila. 
Scholars have only guessed at what 
these throna are, the more usual view 
being that they are some sort of floral 
decoration, used by Andromache to 
adorn her handiwork.? Those scholars 
who urge that the throna here pictured, 
and not the usual thronos, are what 
Sappho incorporates in her opening 
epithet would translate Sappho’s word 
as “of the rich or flowery robe.’’ The 
present note, while accepting such a 
meaning as the foundation of Sappho’s 
expression, will propose further rami- 
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fications and, it is hoped, a more de- 
cisive interpretation of the epithet, in 
keeping with the spirit of the poem as a 
whole.* 

Let us briefly review what evidence 
we possess for the meaning of thronon. 
Etymology is apparently of little help.‘ 
More important is a scholium on Iliad 
22 which tells us that we are dealing 
not only with dyed wool but also with 
dnthe: poikila.® But there is one other 
source which seems to have been gen- 
erally overlooked in the scholarly ex- 
egesis dealing with Sappho’s use of the 
word." One of the other rare appear- 
ances of thronon in ancient literature 
is in the second Idyll of Theocritus 
which happens to have attached to it a 
scholium of some interest.7 The scho- 
liast’s definition of throna translates as 
follows: ‘“‘The Thessalians call them 
variegated objects (pepoikilména zoia) ; 
the natives of Cyprus, clothes adorned 
with flowers (anthinad himatia); Aeto- 


lians, drugs (pharmaka), according to 
Cleitarchus; Homer describes them as 


roses when springing up from the 
ground.’’ Of these four meanings, the 
last is obviously folk-etymology (though 
reference to Homer may perhaps imply 
a commentary on Andromache’s web), 
and the first, since it seems to refer to 
animate objects, can hardly be called 
into service here. (We should not, how- 
ever, fail to observe the word pepoikil- 
ména in passing, from which we may 
judge that, although the context of 
Theocritus is in many ways different, 
the scholiast must have been on the 
right track as far as the other basic 
meanings are concerned.) It is the 
third definition which Mr. Gow rightly 
culls to explain the magic incantation 
which the Alexandrian poet is describ- 
ing.“ Let us, then, bear especially the 
middle two sections of the scholium in 
mind as we pursue our course over 
ground which may initially seem far 
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afield, but is essential evidence. 

In Iliad 14, Homer indulges in one of 
his more amusing digressions. Hera, 
seeing Poseidon stemming the tide of 
battle and urging the Greeks to take a 
courageous stand in opposition to Hec- 
tor, develops the idea of spiriting Zeus 
away from the fight, thereby allowing 
the Greeks to regain an advantage 
which his presence might not allow. 
To accomplish this feat, she decides to 
visit Aphrodite and borrow from her 
the ‘‘affection’’ and ‘‘yearning’’ with 
which she is bound to achieve her 
seductive purpose. Aphrodite agrees 
(Iliad 14. 214-21): 


She spoke, and released from her bosom the 
polished girdle of many colors (keston hi- 
mdnta poikilon), in which were embroidered 
charms of all sorts. In it were affection and 
desire, in it was fond persuasion, which 
steals away the mind even of those who 
think wise thoughts. She put this in her 
hand, spoke and called on her by name— 
“Come now, place in your bosom this orna- 
mented girdle, in which all things are 
wrought; and I do not think that that, on 
which you have set the desire of your mind, 
will turn out unaccomplished."’ 


The object described, which Aphrodite 
gives to Hera, cannot be the famous 
girdle of Aphrodite, for, as Leaf wisely 
notes, the garment here described is 
worn about her breasts.” Nevertheless, 
we should observe several things: first, 
the poet calls it an himds, which, 
though by no means the same thing as 
the himation mentioned by the scho- 
liast, is at least a garment to be worn. 
Secondly, its ornate quality is not only 
hinted at with the word keston (214) but 
emphatically pressed by the repetition 
of poikilon in 215 and 220,!" the exact 
word used by Homer in describing the 
objects on Andromache’s web and by 
Sappho in the first half of her initial 
epithet of Aphrodite. What does poi- 
kilon mean in this case? The word ap- 
pears most frequently in Homer, as 


Professor Bolling points out, in con- 
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texts devoted to engraving. The vocab- 
ulary here recalls the making of arms 
(tétukto, 215) with various scenes in- 
cised on them. But, instead of such pic- 
tures, the inwrought objects here are 
the charms of Aphrodite, which are 
detailed at length. These, I venture to 
suggest, are similar to what Andro- 
mache was weaving and to what 
Sappho wishes to conjure up before us 
as the opening view of Aphrodite. Two 
meanings of thronon would then be be- 
fore us: an himation, first of all, and 
then the thelkté-ria, or charms embroi- 
dered upon it. 

The lovely first Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite holds further proof of this. 
There the climax of the description 
centers around the hdérmoi which the 
goddess wears around her neck and 
bosom for decoration (88-90). What ex- 
actly the hormoi are is not revealed to 
us, but two things are immediately 


apparent. Like the object in Iliad 14, 
they are worn around her breasts 
(sté-thesin amph’, 90) and, even more 
striking for the analogy with the Iliad 
passage, they are called pampoikiloi. 
Surely we are dealing with the same 


things here also. They receive the 
place of extreme importance in the 
catalogue of Aphrodite’s garments and 
seem to be the most seductive, for they 
appear at the culminating point of the 
description, just before the poet tells 
us that love seized Anchises. And here, 
as before, it would be strange if the 
adjective pampoikiloi were applied 
without conjuring up before the ancient 
reader exactly what the adornments 
were. Again, I suggest that they are 
the flower-charms which were cat- 
alogued in detail in Iliad 14. 

It is a commonplace to show how 
great was the force of Homer and Ho- 
meric vocabulary on Sappho. But the in- 
fluence of Iliad 14 on her first poem is 
especially prominent and deserves to 


be noticed here. In 189, Hera calls on 
Aphrodite in much the same way that 
Sappho does in 16. Line 198 tells us 
that himeros, or yearning, is one of 
Aphrodite’s attributes, and of course 
Sappho is also its victim (29). This 
same desire is said by Homer to over- 
come (damndai, 199) immortals and 
mortals alike, and thus also does it 
conquer Sappho (3). Aphrodite is, as 
usual, called philommeides in 211, the 
very guise in which she appears smil- 
img to Sappho (14). These are small 
parallels, to be sure, but there is one 
striking repetition which proves that 
Sappho’s thoughts were much centered 
on this Homeric episode as she wrote. 
In 195-96, Aphrodite declares to Hera: 
“Speak out to me what you have in 
mind. My heart bids me to accomplish 
it, if I am able to accomplish it and if 
it is capable of accomplishment.”’ With- 
in these lines, the reflection of ho ti in 
Ossa and the all but exact repetition of 
dé, me or moi, thumos and the similar 
emphasis on telésai in Sappho’s lines 
26-27 are surely more than fortuitous. 
The kindred contexts may also have 
brought to Sappho’s mind her initial 
epithet of Aphrodite, the description of 
whose himds immediately follows in 
Iliad 14. 

We may generalize upon this still fur- 
ther. The whole symbolic aura which 
surrounds the piece given by Aphrodite 
to Hera is one of beguiling and seduc- 
tion. Hera wants to charm Zeus back 
to her love and draw him away from 
the battle for a while. To gain her ends, 
she appeals to the goddess of love for 
a magic object which cannot fail.!! 
The context of Sappho’s poem 
close to this that it barely needs ex- 
position. Sappho is unhappy because 
she has been deserted. She is desper- 
ately in love but her love is unrequited, 
not to say scorned, and she wants some 
remedy to cure the situation and have 
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her lover brought back. She, like Hera, 
would also wish Aphrodite to come 
and perform the work of seduction, 
whether symbolically, as in Iliad 14, 
or in person, as Sappho would have it. 
Sappho addresses Aphrodite in exactly 
the same capacity as does Hera, as the 
goddess with the magic garment which 
has charms on it able to beguile even 
the unwilling into love — which did be- 
guile Zeus for Hera and now will 
charm Sappho’s beloved back to her.1!* 
And this leads us once more to 
Theocritus. 

The context of Idyll 2 will now be 
seen to be of exactly the same sort we 
have been discussing in Sappho and 
Homer. Simaetha has found out that 
her beloved has been unfaithful and, 
in her despair at regaining him by any 
other method, resorts to magic to 
achieve her ends. The mixing of throna 
is among the many devices she tries. 
These are, as the scholiast would have 
it, actual phdrmaka, but their basic 
purpose is the same as for Hera and 
Sappho: they are charms to draw back 
a lover. We thus arrive back at the 
third definition in the scholium to 
Theocritus. Yet not only Theocritus’ 
lover but Hera also must have recourse 
to charms to win love. Homer and 
Sappho picture the charms as en- 
graved or rather embroidered on a 
garment; Theocritus has his lover use 
pharmaka. But, though the physical 
manifestation may be different, the ob- 
ject sought is the same. 

So, in brief, Aphrodite is invoked by 
Sappho as the goddess whose robe is 
richly-dight with the charms of love, 
perhaps in the form of flowers. What 
more fitting or beautiful epithet could 
be applied to the goddess by the poet- 
ess as she makes her appeal for help! 
The whole poem is in a sense the elab- 
oration of Aphrodite’s fulfilment of the 
function of her initial invocation. And 
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instead of a hard, unduly regal word 
with which to commence, we have 
something which flows with Sappho’s 
usual delicacy and grace. And, of the 
utmost importance, Aphrodite becomes 
from the beginning a true part of 
Sappho’s personal emotion, and the 
poem forms an integrated whole from 
the very first word. 
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1 (Oxford, 1955) especially pp. 14-16. 

2 See, e.g., The Iliad, ed. Walter Leaf (London, 
1902) vol. 2, p. 461, on Book 22. 441. 

3 The first mention of a divergent interpretation 
is probably by G. Wustmann in Rh. M. 23 (1868) 
238. He urges that the opening word “nicht die 
buntthronende bedeutet, sondern genau dasselbe 
ist wie die Antheia.’’ G. S. Farnell (Greek Lyric 
Poetry (London, 1891] p. 327) adopts essentially 
the usual meaning but says that Wustmann's idea 
is worthy of attention. Wilamowitz (Sappho und 
Simonides [Berlin, 1913] p. 44) puts the weight of 
his authority against the possibility of thrénon 
here, though, as Bolling points out (article cited 
below, p. 280), he seems to have relented some- 
what by the time he wrote Ilias und Homer. Aly 
(R. E., s.v. “Sappho,”’ col. 2375, 1. 64) suggests 
that the poet means that she is carrying a bunch 
of real flowers in her hands. Finally, B. Lavagni- 
ni (Nuova Antologia della Lirica Greca, 3rd ed. 
(Turin, 1954] p. 114), albeit basically inclined to 
the usual interpretation, says that Aly may be 
right, though the flowers would be on her clothes 
(“ricca veste a fiorami’’) and not real. Needless 
to say, the throne is accepted by an overwhelm- 
ing number of critics. See, e.g.. C. M. Bowra, 
Greek Lyric Poetry (Oxford, 1936) pp. 191-92 and 
W. Schadewaldt, Sappho (Potsdam, 1950) p. 85 
Page (above, note 1) pp. 4-5, makes no mention 
that any other interpretation of the word has 
been offered. 

Most recently, G. M. Bolling, in a highly stimu- 
lating article devoted primarily to the meaning 
of poikilos and thréna in Homer (AJP 79 [1958] 
275-82), proves, we can only hope once and for 
all, that the woven robe should triumph over the 
engraved throne. I could not be in greater 
agreement, though my attention is devoted par- 
ticularly to the reasons behind Sappho’s use of 
the word. He is anticipated in his general thesis 
(as he admits, p. 282) by L. B. Lawler (‘On 
Certain Homeric Epithets,’’ Phil. Quart. 27 [1948] 
80-84). At the risk of being repetitious, I will also 
appeal to certain passages Bolling and Lawler 
mention, for the sake of continuity in my own 
argument. 

For Aphrodite Antheia, see L. R. Farnell, Cults 
of the Greek States (Oxford, 1895-1909) vol. 2, p. 
632 and A. Turyn, ‘““The Sapphic Ostracon,’’ TAPA 
73 (1942) 311-12. The main source is Hesychius, 
s.v. Antheia, where he states that this was the 
way the Cnossians designated Aphrodite. This 
has been picked up by most of the above-men- 
tioned critics and translated as ‘“‘flowery’’ in 
some sense or other. But Hesychius, while dis- 
cussing a word shortly preceding Antheia, defines 
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dnthea as phadrmaka poikila (see Hesychii Alez- 
andrini Lexicon, ed. K. Latte [Hauniae, 1953] 
vol. 1, p. 176). This is surely one of the funda- 
mental meanings of Sappho’s thréna. 

4See E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire de la Langue 
Grecque (Heidelberg, 1938) 3rd ed., pp. 353-54 and 
Lawler, p. 81. 

5 See Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem, ed. 
W. Dindorf, vol. 2 (Oxford, 1875) p. 245 and vol. 4 
(Oxford, 1877) p. 301. Hesychius explains thréna 
as “flowers and colorful adornments’’ (Hesychii 
Alexandrini Lexicon, ed. M. Schmidt [Ienae, 1858] 
vol. 1, p. 325). Leaf (above, note 2) adds the word 
Kuprioi to the definition of Hesychius, though 
this appears attached to a word two definitions 
earlier in the edition of Schmidt. 

6 Save by Bolling (above, note 3) who, however, 
is thinking back primarily to Homer's use of the 
word and not to the applicability of the scholiast’s 
definition to Sappho's context. 

7 Cf. Scholia in Theocritum vetera, ed. C. Wendel 
(Leipzig, 1914) p. 283 (on Idyll 2. 59). 

“A. S. F. Gow, Theocritus (Cambridge, 1952) 
vol. 2, p. 46. Fs 

9 On the kestés himds see Campbell Bonner, 
“kestOds himds and the Saltire of Aphrodite,”’ 


AJP 70 (1949) 1-6, an excellent survey, much in 
the spirit of this note. See especially p. 4 for a 


discussion of the magic qualities of the himds. 
I fail to understand, however, the translation of 
tétukto (Iliad 14. 205) as merely ‘‘were."’ Surely 
the fact that the thelkté-ria are mentioned must 
give it a more positive meaning. As Bonner him- 
self says, “‘In it were Aphrodite's enchantments” 
(italics mine). Though he states that modern 
commentators also agree with this interpretation, 
he gives no reference and I have failed to find 
one. 

10On the meaning and usage of poikilos see 
Bolling (above, note 3) passim and A. J. B. Wace 
in AJA 52 (1948) 51-55. Wace urges that the word 
does not of necessity mean embroidered, but 
should be rendered more moderately as ‘‘pat- 
terned’’ or ‘“‘many-colored.’’ The meaning, how- 
ever, is not as important to the argument here 
as the fact that the word appears most frequently 
associated with inwrought design, whether this 
was achieved by embroidery, weaving or any 
other method. 


11 Bolling (above, note 3) p. 281, hints at what 
may be magic elements in Andromache's web. 
Something of this sort may also be involved in 
other uses by Homer of the word (see Bolling's 
reference to Odyssey 8. 448). 

12 For an exposition of other magic elements in 
Sappho's poem, see A. Cameron, Harv. Theo. 
Rev. 32 (1939) 1-17, especially 8-10. 
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History and the Homeric Iliad, by DENys 
Pace. Sather Classical Lectures. Berkeley, 
Cal.: University of California Press, 1959. 
Pp. 350. $8.50. 


A CHARACTERISTIC of great art is its power to 
produce an illusion of reality. Despite the 
reasonable protests of a distinguished mod- 
ern editor,! readers of Shakespeare will 
continue to speak of Hamlet as if he had 
really lived. And Boccaccio tells the story 
of the woman of Verona who saw Dante, 
then in exile, walking by and concluded 
that he had indeed gone to Hell to bring 
us news of the damned, since his beard 
was so tangled and his skin so smoky and 
dark.2 Yet we all know, if we are faced 
with it, that Hamlet and The Divine Com- 
edy are works of the imagination. Not so 
with Homer. The question that every 
teacher is asked at least once a year, “Did 
it really happen?” remains with us. The 
Greeks, even the rationalist Thucydides, 
accepted the Iliad as history as well as 
poetry. And though Vico, Bentley, Wolf and 
Lachmann seemed to argue that there 
could be no historical reality behind Ho- 
mer’s tale of the fighting before Troy, Hein- 
rich Schliemann’s naive faith was justified 
on the mound of Hissarlik. Nor is this 
faith absent from the most recent works 
on the Iliad.3 How wonderful to believe 
that the grim but splendid world of Homeric 
epic really existed in space and time, and 
that the Achilles and Hector and Nestor 
and Agamemnon whom we know in the 
Iliad once drew breath and looked upon 
the light of the sun! 

In the most recent volume of Sather Lec- 
tures, the Regius Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge is concerned with this very 
proposition. Mr. Page examines the ques- 
tion from a number of points of view: ref- 
erence to Greeks in Hittite documents, the 
excavations of Troy, the evidence of the 
Catalogue of Ships, the Linear B tablets, 
the formulary structure of Homeric verse; 
and he examines it with good sense, fre- 
quent scepticism, sound learning, an envi- 
able ability to draw together diverse pieces 
of evidence, and great elegance of style. 

Each of the six chapters which form the 
body of the book was a single lecture, and 
in each one, with the exception of the 
third which is a synthesis of data pre- 
sented in the first two, one historical ap- 
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proach to the Iliad is examined and dis- 
cussed. In each Page finds himself largely 
following the work of one or of a few ear- 
lier scholars. In Chapter 1, with Friedrich 
Sommer as his guiding star, Page extracts 
from the maze of controversy and specula- 
tion what we can actually learn about My- 
cenaean civilization from Hittite records. 
It is a brilliant chapter. Chapter 2 takes 
a long look at the excavations of Troy, 
and the great work of Carl Blegen provides 
most of the information. In Chapter 3, Page 
tries to draw these strands together, ar- 
guing that the decline of Hittite power in 
the 13th century left a vacuum which may 
well have brought Mycenaeans into con- 
flict with Troy. The fourth chapter, which 
is the most original of the six, is the least 
convincing. In it Page, following the work 
of Allen and Burr, tries to demonstrate 
that the Catalogue of Ships is essentially a 
Mycenaean document, an “order of battle’’ 
which achieved verse form in considerably 
less than a century after the military action 
whose forces it correctly describes. The fifth 
chapter examines the data of the Linear B 
tablets, and here Page, following Ventris 
and Chadwick with the restraining influence 
of Moses Finley, says reasonably enough 
that the Iliad is little illuminated by these 
records of a bureaucratic world far removed 
from that of Homer. The last chapter of the 
six discusses the work of Milman Parry on 
the formulary nature of Homeric verse, and 
with the help of Miss Lorimer’s Homer 
and the Monuments and articles by Miss 
Dorothea Gray, presents the case for poetic 
formulae as preservative of details of My- 
cenaean life. 

These chapters do not entirely coalesce. 
The reader is left with the impression that 
he has been guided with great clarity and 
wit through a number of separate disci- 
plines of which only the matter of the sixth 
chapter can be said to be very close to the 
text of the Iliad. The truth is that the 
eternal fascination of Homer has attracted 
speculation and historical investigation of 
many and diverse sorts; but that Homeric 
scholarship in this extended sense can 
never be a unity. And this is not so much 
a consequence of the extreme specializa- 
tion of the individual fields of study, as of 
the historical nature of the Iliad itself. 
There is historical matter in the Iliad: 
it does preserve the memory of a number 


of Mycenaean artifacts (the tower shield, 
the boarstooth helmet and the like) as well 
as of great cities like Mycenae and Pylos 
and Troy which had ceased to be such in 
Homer’s own day. But beyond this basic 
framework, the historical matter of the 
Iliad is so ‘thoroughly transmuted by cen- 
turies of oral tradition that most historical 
investigation into events and conditions of 
the 12th century sB.c. and earlier finds lit- 
tle contact with the Iliad as we know it.4 

Page is sober and sceptical on this sub- 
ject. But even so his conclusions go con- 
siderably beyond what the evidence safely 
allows. That an expedition from mainland 
Greece was responsible for the destruction 
of Troy VIla, if not of Troy VI, must be 
put down as possible, but this is not the 
certain fact that Page would have us ac- 
cept.5 And the more specific historical as- 
pects of the Iliad he discovers or defends 
must remain yet more doubtful. 

The essentially Mycenaean origin of the 
Greek and Trojan Catalogues in the second 
book of the Iliad is Page’s most original 
and most strongly argued point. It is also 
his weakest. His argument is that the place 
names in the Catalogues were at one time 
real names of real places. (Page notes that 
of 96 places which can now be certainly 
located on the map, archaeology reports 
Mycenaean habitation of one half.) The lo- 
cations of a high proportion of these places 
were unknown in historical times. There- 
fore they must be Mycenaean, and so must 
the Catalogues. Here and there in the chap- 
ter we find the more persuasive argument 
that a large number of sites named in the 
Catalogues ceased to be occupied after the 
Mycenaean era. But he gives evidence for 
only one such place, Dorion, tentatively 
identified by the Swedish Messenia Expedi- 
tion with Malthi. Of every other place 
which he cites in this regard, we have to 
be content to learn that Strabo did not 
know where it was. We agree that the 
Catalogues do not represent conditions of 
Strabo’s day, nor in all likelihood of any 
time later than the 7th century or even 
the 8th, for traditions would have begun 
to be reliable from that time; but what 
about the llth century, or the 10th, or 
the 9th?6 

The question of the date of the Catalogues 
can only be decided by an examination of 
Mycenaean evidence. And to date, our best 
evidence of this kind is the Linear B tab- 
lets. Such conclusions as can be drawn 
from them, however, support an origin in 
the Dark Ages for the Catalogues. Briefly: 
the affinity of the dialects of Cyprus and 
Arcadia with each other, and these with 


Mycenaean, lead us to believe that the 
Arcadians are, as Thucydides (1.2) im- 
plies, the remnants of the Mycenaeans. 


A study of located Mycenaean remains pro- 
duced very little for Arcadia, and it is at 
least reasonable to believe that in My- 
cenaean times the area was not sufficiently 
populated to send a substantial contingent. 
This means that not only the reference 
to Agamemnon’s providing ships to the Ar- 
cadians belongs to a period after the My- 
cenaean, but rather the whole passage. 
There would be no reason to interpolate 
the Arcadians into an earlier catalogue 
unless it were being substantially revised 
to reflect changed geography, so that this 
passage indicates that the Greek Catalogue 
is post-Mycenaean, or an extensive revision 
of an earlier list. In either case it is def- 
initely not Mycenaean. This is supported 
by the results of an unpublished study (by 
Samuel) of the place names in the Linear B 
tablets from Pylos, which shows that there 
is very little correlation between Messenia 
in the Bronze Age and Messenia in the 
Homeric Catalogue. And this is after all 
what we should have guessed. Poets of an 
epic tradition do not respect historical de- 
tail; where the name of a known locality 
could be substituted for one unknown with- 
out disturbing the meter, they would not 
hesitate to do so. If there ever was a 
Catalogue similar to ours in Mycenaean 
poetry, it is very unlikely that we have 
more than vestiges of it in Book 2 of the 
Iliad. 

Three other points may be raised in this 
regard. First, the proof positive adduced 
by Page from an article by Jacoby, that 
the Catalogues were inserted into their 
present place in the poem by one or more 
bungling editors, demands from a series of 
similes a progressive sequence of action 
like that of a railway timetable. Second, 
in dealing with the Catalogues, Page makes 
an assumption that plays an important 
part also in his sixth chapter: that epithets 
and the nouns they qualify are inseparable, 
that they too go back to the Mycenaean 
period and in fact demonstrate that the 
Catalogues as a whole belong to that pe- 
riod.7 Third, if the Greek Catalogue was a 
true Mycenaean “order of battle,” is it 
not gratuitous to argue that it is a product 
of the Boeotian school of catalogue poetry? 

In the matter of the connection of 
epithets and persons, Page is the first to 
take a good look at the distinctive epithets 
of persons.8 But he assumes that a dis- 
tinctive epithet, such as poltimestis or koru- 
thaidlos, once combined with one name 
forms an inseparable unit with it, and can 
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never be used with another, and bases the 
assumption on the consistency of such com- 
binations in the Iliad. Considering the 
length of the tradition, and that the Iliad 
must be only a small part of it, the use of 
even distinctive epithets must be allowed 
greater flexibility. The suggestion that 


Achilles’ epithet podas o*kus has some con-~ 


nection with his pursuit of Hector in Book 
22 is astute, but it does not show that the 
combination was Mycenaean. Rather it 
shows how the artistic imagination of bards 
might form at any time an epithet from an 
incident in the story. Ajax is associated 
consistently with a type of shield that fell 
out of use in the 14th century. Certain 
epithets descriptive of this shield are at- 
tached to ‘‘Ajax’’ and to no other name. 
Does this put Ajax back into the 14th cen- 
tury? Archaeology verifies the existence of 
the tower-shield, but not that of Ajax. If 
the epithets. of “Ajax” are peculiar to that 
name, this can be explained by the tend- 
ency of the tradition to create characters 
with individual traits. We do not have to 
make Ajax as old as his shield. 

The tower shield, with different epithets, 
is described elsewhere. There is, for ex- 
ample, Mycenaean Periphetes. He trips 
over his long shield and for his clumsiness 
is run through by Hector (15. 638 ff.). Page 
suggests that it is more than a coincidence 
that one of the few characters in the Iliad 
to carry a “Mycenaean”’ shield is the only 
one in the poem described by the word 
“Mycenaean.”’ Until it appears likely that 
Homer used the adjective Mukeenaios in the 
same sense as Miss Lorimer used the word 
‘‘Mycenaean,” we must regard this argu- 
ment as a warning against the danger of 
looking for historical reality in the Iliad. 

But arguments like these should not blind 
us to the value of Mr. Page’s first six lec- 
tures. Much of their value lies in their 
style and in the attitude of mind behind 
their style. History and the Homeric Iliad 
is an excellent dramatization of scholarly 
method. Page has read widely and keenly 
in many fields of Homeric scholarship. And 
he reports his reading, and its excitement, 
in a manner that enlists the reader’s whole 
attention. He documents everyone’s argu- 
ment, a virtue all too rare, and talks of 
theories as if they were important and of 
their authors as if they were real persons. 
He makes it all seem a very enjoyable 
business. This is a book which it is impos- 
sible not to like. 

There is also an appendix on ‘‘Multiple 
Authorship in the Iliad.” This is a collec- 
tion of old analytic arguments, which Page 
presents again because he believes the 
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world need only be reminded of them. In 
one place, however, he has added an ar- 
gument that is quite original. To show 
that Phoenix’s speech is a later insertion 
in Book 9, itself a later insertion (along 
with Books 10, 19, 23 and 24) in the Iliad, 
he gives us a brief excursus on Homeric 
philosophy. 

. A good illustration of Page's position is 
the following (p. 302): ‘‘The ultimate re- 
sponsibility for all actions lies not with 
man but with the agency which assigned 
his destiny to him; and the working of 
his destiny within the individual may he 
uncomfortable and inconsistent—even the 
wisest is exposed to the sudden access of 
supernatural passions which invade his un- 
derstanding and take possession of it. Aga- 
memnon’s dishonouring of Achilles at the 
beginning of the Iliad is a striking example 
of this philosophy: ‘It was not I who caused 
it,’ he ‘says, ‘but Zeus and Moira and Eri- 
nys, who put blindness into my heart’ 
(T 86 ff.); and Achilles himself agrees that 
this is true.”’ Can we take arguments like 
this seriously? Is it so subtle a point that 
poor embarrassed Agamemnon says it is 
not his fault only because he knows per- 
fectly well that everyone feels it is his 
fault? 

On Page’s own grounds, the citation of 
Agamemnon’s statement in the reconcilia- 
tion scene was a particularly unfortunate 
choice. See pp. 312-13: “. . . the reconcilia- 
tion must have been composed not only 
later than the introduction of Phoenix into 
the embassy, but also by a different poet.” 
(Our italics.) Page argues in a note to this 
passage (note 22, pp. 331-32) that a poet, 
whether contemporary with the Phoenix 
poet or later, might follow the ‘“imme- 
morial law.’’ But it seems hardly fair to 
use. passage B, ex hypothesi later than A, 
as evidence that the thought of A is in- 
consistent with the philosophy of a work 
which is proposed) as earlier than A itself 

The passage on page 302 continues with 
a discussion of the embassy to Achilles 
“When Achilles rejects the apology of Ag- 
amemnon, nobody (except Phoenix) dreams 
of blaming Achilles: as Ajax is the first 
to assert, it is the gods who put him in 
that frame of mind (1 636 f.). The code 
of honour may—and probably does—re- 
quire that Achilles accept the apology: if 
he does not accept it, it must be because 
the gods have put Madness into his heart, 
just as they have put it into Agamemnon'’s. 
But nobody ever supposed that Agamem- 
non or Achilles was to blame for what the 
gods have done to them.” Nobody but Nes- 
tor, blaming Agamemnon (9. 106 ff.); Pa- 


troclus, blaming Achilles (16. 29 ff.) ; Apollo, 
blaming Achilles for his treatment of Hec- 
tor’s body (24. 39 ff.); Ajax, blaming 
‘Achilles in the very speech to which Page 
refers (9. 624 ff.; cf. especially 628-29); 
and Achilles, who, until he is past caring, 
holds Agamemnon unequivocally responsi- 
ble for all that has happened (passim). 

Some of the analytic arguments—e.g., 
the difficulty raised by the use of the dual 
number in Book 9, and that involved in 
what Achilles says about the gifts in Book 
16—have more force than this one. But 
are these arguments, or the conclusions 
Page draws from them, really applicable 
to an epic poem before it has been written 
down? Consider Milman Parry’s demonstra- 
tion that the style of the Iliad is that of 
poetry improvised as it is sung. An im- 
provised poem is never sung the same 
twice, even by one poet within a_ short 
space of time, let alone by a series of 
poets over generations. The transient work 
of an early 8th- or 9th-century poet 
(Page’s date for Homer) could not be the 
same as any substantial part of our Iliad. 
Hence you cannot talk of this Homer's work 
as a definite thing to which additions were 
made by later bards. You can only posit 
Einlagen after the poem is written down; 
and it is only from the point when it was 
written down that our Iliad, and our Homer, 
exist. After that, there may have been in- 
sertions: e.g., Page argues that a consider- 
able portion of Book 7 was added in the 4th 
century B.c. But most of the discrepancies 
he dwells on indicate, if anything, not mul- 
tiple authorship, but (what the improvisa- 
tion theory of Homer should anyway have 
led us to expect) multiplicity of sources, 
concurrent versions of the same story. In 
Book 9 Homer presents us with an em- 
bassy to Achilles consisting of three per- 
sons. He had heard sung, had most likely 
sung himself, a version in which there were 
only two envoys. In composing (whether 
for dictation or in writing®) our version, 
he kept a number of formulae which were 
appropriate to the version with two envoys. 
Why did he do this? Undoubtedly because 
it was easier; perhaps also because the 
embassy in 9 makes a dramatic contrast 
with the journey of the two heralds to 
Achilles’ tent in 1.19 This kind of discrep- 
ancy tells us something about the nature 
of improvised composition. It should not 
incline us to regard 9 as an interpolation 
in the Iliad. 11 

Milman Parry’s work places the data 
presented by analysts of the old school in 
a new light. It is a pity that Page, who 
admires this work and praises it highly, 
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1J. Dover Wilson, Hamlet (Cambridge, 1954) 
p. xliv. 

2 Boccaccio, Vita di Dante. 

3 E.g., C. H. Whitman, Homer and the Heroic 
Tradition (Cambridge, Mass., 1957). Cf. p. ; 
es . epic has given us a picture of Mycenaean 
reality, corroborated and refined, rather than 
denied, by increasing historical knowledge."’ In 
some ways, perhaps; but the clay tablets of 
Knossos and Pylos are manifestations of a 
bureaucratic world more different from the world 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey than we had ever 
dreamed. Cf. M. Finley, review of Documents in 
Mycenaean Greek, Econ. Hist. Review 10 (1957) 
128 ff. and Page, pp. 186 ff. 

4 For a general study of the historical content 
of improvised epic poetry, cf. C. M. Bowra, 
Heroic Poetry (London, 1952) pp. 508-36. 

5 Cf. A. Lesky, Geschichte der griechischen 
Literatur (Bern, 1957-8) pp. 26-27. 

6 At one point only does Page consider the pos- 
sibility that the Greek Catalogue was compiled 
in the Dark Ages (p. 122, beginning with, ‘It is 
inconceivabie that such a list . . .""). His argu- 
ment is that the places named could not have 
fallen into oblivion from the 9th (what of the 10th 
and 11th?) to the 3rd century, because the su- 
preme authority of Homer would guarantee their 
memory. This assumes that Homer is late 9th 
century, a point argued—rather casually —in 
note 20 to Chapter 4, and that his “‘supreme au- 
thority’’ was instantly recognized. Was there a 
written text in the 9th century B.c.? 

7 For the Catalogue itself, we must find this 
argument unconvincing. (1) Far more of the 
epithets are general than Page allows: most 
Greek towns had vineyards, most were tre-chiis 
(Greece is as a whole), most might have had 
many doves, if that is what polutré-ro-na really 
means. (2) A poet of the Dark Ages would have 
given fitting epithets to places he knew, but if 
he came to a place unknown to him and to his 
audience, why should he not have given it any 
epithet he pleased? 

8M. Parry's chapter on “l’épithéte particula- 
risée’”’ in L’Epithéte Traditionelle dans Homére 
(Paris, 1928) deals with a different matter: cases 
where an epithet is not used in a fixed formula at 
all. There is an excellent discussion of distinctive 
epithets of persons in W. Whallon, ‘Distinctive 
Epithets in Homer," forthcoming in the next vol- 
ume of Yale Classical Studies. 

9 Cf. C. M. Bowra, Homer and his Forerunners 
(Edinburgh, 1955) pp. 9-10; and A. B. Lord, 
“Homer’s Originality: Oral Dictated Texts,”’ 
TAPA 84 (1953) 129 ff. 

10Cf. 9. 182 with 1.327; 9. 185=1.328; and the 
beginning of 9. 186=—the beginning of 1. 329. 
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TAPA 87 (1956) 1-7. 
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Heraclitus, by PHILIP WHEELWRIGHT. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1959. 
Pp. viii, 181. 


WHAT FOLLOWS IMMEDIATELY will set the tone 
of this review: “I only wish I could have 
written this book myself.” Coming to grips 
properly with early Greek philosophy de- 
mands three talents: the delicate techniques 
of the trained philologist, the sound judg- 
ment of the philosopher, and last but by no 
means least, the sensitivity of the creative 
writer and literary critic. Wheelwright is 
almost unique in fusing these in his analysis 
(or rather, his imaginative reconstruction) 
of the notoriously “obscure’’ Heraclitus. 
Hegel and Nietzsche adumbrated this kind 
of fusion, and G. S. Kirk's Heraclitus, the 
Cosmic Fragments (Cambridge, 1952) is a 
fine contemporary approximation, but Wheel- 
wright’s accounting is perhaps more pene- 
trating and interesting, and possibly more 
comprehensive and coherent, than earlier 
statements. 

Wheelwright concedes, along with millen- 
nia of scholars, that Heraclitus’ discourse 
is difficult to deal with, but unlike most of 
them, he makes a positive virtue of this 
obscurity. Heraclitus’ ultimate vision of 
nature is of such a kind that its linguistic 
expression is necessarily paradoxical. Take 
some of the fragments that state the inter- 
relations of opposites (Wheelwright, pp. 90- 
91): 98. Opposition brings concord. Out of 
discord comes the fairest harmony. 108. The 
way up and the way down are the one and 
the same. 110. Into the same rivers we step 
and we do not step. 113. It is one and the 
same thing to be living or dead, awake or 
asleep, young or old. The former aspect in 
each case becomes the latter, and the latter 
again the former, by sudden unexpected re- 
versal. 

These declarations, despite their recal- 
citrant appearance, express a serious insight 
into reality. Perfection in nature, fully de- 
terminate activity, involve the harmonizing 
or reconciliation of opposed forces—a fruit- 
ful outcome of conflicting vectors. This con- 
ception is brought home forcefully in these 
further fragments (Wheelwright, pp. 91, 102): 
115. The name of the bow is life, but its 
work is death. 117. People do not understand 
how that which is at varlance with itself 
agrees with itself. There is a harmony in the 
bending back, as in the case of the bow and 
the lyre. These metaphors are vital, as 
Wheelwright brings them to life—the es- 
sence of the flux (adequate natural function- 
ing) is the working out of tensions, the 
orderly resolving of strenuous competitions. 
Linguistically, such resolution can reflect it- 


self in word-play—the pun of bios and bids 
in fragment 115, as an essential example— 
and in further gropings and experimenta- 
tions with words, and other necessary am- 
biguities. Wheelwright’s remarkably reveal- 
ing enterprise must not escape the attention 
of any interested party, of whatever schol- 
arly persuasion. 

Stuart MacCuintock 
Indiana University 


Greek and Latin in Scientific Terminology, 
by Oscar E. NysBakKkKen. Ames, Iowa: Iowa 
State College Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 321. $5.95. 


ANY TEXTBOOK for a course in scientific 
terminology, no matter what else it in- 
cludes, should have an adequate list of 
scientific terms in a clear arrangement. 
Here Nybakken’s book excels. Unlike some 
of his predecessors, Nybakken does not 
consider it necessary to divide his vocabu- 
lary according to the various sciences, and 
rightly so. His word list is simply divided 
in a general way into Latin and Greek 
elements. Each of these larger divisions is 
in turn subdivided into prefixes, suffixes, 


numerals and a general vocabulary, the 
Latin section of which contains some 725 
entries and the Greek about 885 elements. 
These element entries in the general vocab- 
ularies are arranged in alphabetical order, 
and under each Latin or Greek term Nybak- 
ken gives a host of scientific words con- 
taining the stem. Under the common Greek 
stem aden-, for instance, he lists twenty-one 
words. 

Needless to say, in a terminology course 
the number of stems covered will vary with 
the needs of the student, the number of 
class hours devoted to the course, and the 
whims of the instructor. The author has 
therefore very conveniently asterisked the 
more common stems. 

There is a section on Word-Elements Fre- 
quently Confused which Nybakken appends 
to his word list as a kind of afterthought 
This would have been better omitted, since 
there is little to be accomplished by telling 
the student what he should be doing wrong. 
Moreover, many of the elements in this 
array are not “easily confused,” except, 
perhaps, by the aspiring scientist who has 
not applied himself as he should. Surely a 
student of only average perception should 
be able to see the difference between liga- 
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and -spore. 

But there is more to this book than the 
word lists. There are sections on the nature 
of scientific nomenclature, the make-up of 
the Greek and Latin languages, the use of 
stems, bases and combining vowels in com- 
pound words, the pronunciation of scientific 
terms, the peculiarities of scientific termi- 
nology, such as synonomy, shortening, mal- 
formations, misnomers, hybrid words and 
eponyms, and, finally, there is a_ section 
summing up the attempts to standardize 
word formation in the various scientific 
fields. 

No attempt can be made here to discuss 
these sections in any detail. But a few 
thoughts do come to mind. Is it necessary 
in a text of this kind to bother with the 
Greek alphabet? The entries in the Greek 
word list are transliterated, so why could 
not those words used in the discussion of 
Greek inflection (pp. 44-61) be transliterated 
as well? The section on pronunciation of 
scientific terminology (pp. 243-49) is excel- 
lent because of its simplicity. Finally, the 
average student will be interested in the 
attempts that are being made to standard- 
ize the formation of terminology in his field. 
Certainly there is an international hustle and 
bustle here that few would suspect. 

Nybakken includes a bibliography that 
adds considerably to the value of his book. 
Under the subtitle ‘“‘Books’’ two additions 
should be made: (1) E. E. Burriss and L. 
Casson, Latin and Greek in Current Use 
(Prentice-Hall, New York, 1939) and (2) 
T. H. Savory, The Language of Science, Its 
Growth, Character and Usage (Andre 
Deutsch, London, 1953). 

One final criticism must be made. It is 
a shame to see in such a well-ordered and 
generally useful book so many misprints. 
Most of these are typographical errors 
which should never have been allowed to 
slip into print. A list of corrections should 
be included. 

Epwin S. RAMAGE 
Indiana University 


Order and History. Volume III, Plato and 
Aristotle, by Eric VoEcELIN. Louisiana State 
University Press, 1957. Pp. xvii, 383. $6.00. 


PROFESSOR VOEGELIN’S massive six-volume 
work, entitled Order and History, places 
him among the few who have in recent 
years contributed significantly to the phil- 
osophy of history. Ranging from a study 
of Israel through a scrutiny of the Greek 
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polis and the thought of Plato and Aristotle, 
Voegelin proceeds to analyze the Roman 
Empire, the rise of Christianity, the order 
of Western medieval civilization, and con- 
cludes his magnum opus with two volumes 
on the Protestant centuries and the cur- 
rent crisis of Western civilization. The 
third volume on Plato and Aristotle should 
be particularly interesting to  classicists 
not only for what it says about these two 
thinkers but also because it does reveal 
the point of view from which Voegelin ap- 
proaches the philosophy of history. 

Discarding the cyclicalism of Spengler 
and Toynbee as well as the biological met- 
aphor of “organism’’ for cultures which 
are born, mature, decay and die, the au- 
thor sees the ground of history in the in- 
ner being or the souls of men. By virtue 
of this initial philosophical assumption, hu- 
man institutions are relegated in some 
measure to a degree of secondary impor- 
tance as they are functions of what takes 
place in the interior lives of men. History 
then becomes the record of the successive 
efforts of men in successive epochs to im- 
pose order on the world that is external 
to them. This is done by individual souls 
creating what Voegelin calls ‘symbolic 
forms’’ which will become the instruments 
whereby order will enter history. 

The author works upon the basis of two 
further philosophical assumptions. The first 
appears to be that of a Platonic Christian 
who would believe in a changeless and 
eternal mode of being lying behind the 
world of ‘‘sights and sounds’’— our phe- 
nomenal world. For the Platonist this is 
the domain of the Ideas and the Demiurge, 
and for the Christian the domain of the 
eternal God. By definition, or rather by 
Platonic definition, only a thinker who be- 
lieves in this eternal realm deserves to be 
called a philosopher. Hence all our con- 
temporary naturalists, mechanists and pos- 
itivists can only properly be called by the 
Platonic designation of ‘‘philodoxer.” Voe- 
gelin’s second assumption, so far as one 
can tell, commits him to an _ unqualified 
belief in the Jungian collective uncon- 
scious, and so the created ‘symbolic 
forms” are myths in the Jungian sense. In 
view of this commitment, it is interesting 
to observe the way in which Voegelin in- 
terprets the various Platonic dialogues. At 
times the Jungian approach produces fresh 
insights, but for the most part the results 
give the impression of being spun out of 
Voegelin’s viscera without a trace of any 
supporting evidence. 

. A typical instance of Voegeliri’s method 
can be seen early in the book when he 
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writes (p. 10), “The drama of Socrates is 
a symbolic form, created by Plato as the 
means for communicating, and expanding, 
the order of wisdom founded by its hero.’’ 
In the chapter on the Gorgias the author 
asserts that “the transfer of authority from 
Athens to Plato”’ is the climax of the dia- 
logue. Athens has lost its soul and Plato 
is calling for spiritual regeneration. “The 
fundamental raison d’étre of a people, that 
it goes its way through history in part- 
nership with God, has disappeared; there 
is no reason why Athens should exist, 
considering what she is. The Gorgias is 
the death sentence over Athens’’ (p. 39). 
This, I take it, is Voegelin’s conception of 
the meaning of the Gorgias, if it is con- 
sidered as a “symbolic form.” 
Unquestionably the most absorbing chap- 
ter in the book is the one dealing with the 
Republic. Voegelin is particularly good in 
his analysis of the -architectonics of the 
dialogue, but one is constrained to observe 
that the Jungian strain tends to blur his 
presentation of the Theory of Ideas. The 
succeeding sections on the Phaedrus and 
Statesman are not persuasive and are writ- 
ten in language that is, to say the least, 


difficult to comprehend. On the other hand, 
Voegelin’s discussion of the Timaeus, Cri- 
tias and Laws is illuminating. Especially 
compelling are the remarks on the indebted- 
ness of Plato to Aeschylus in the Timaeus. 

Voegelin devotes the last one hundred 
pages of the book to Aristotle, with special 
emphasis upon the WNicomachean Ethics 
and Politics. On the whole he distinguishes 
nicely between those aspects of Aristotle 
which carry forward the Platonic vision, 
and those in which the position of Plato 
is vigorously repudiated. Because of Voege- 
lin’s Platonic leanings it is no surprise to 
discover him referring on several occasions 
to the “intellectual thinning out’ which 
marks Aristotle’s thought as compared to 
that of Plato. 

The book concludes with a treatment of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric insofar as it throws 
light on his political theory. Here Voegelin, 
as a Platonist, underscores what he con- 
ceives to be the failure of Aristotle's im- 
manentist metaphysics. Voegelin’s whole 
position is revealed in these remarks: 
‘‘Truth is not a body of propositions about 
a world-immanent object; it is the world- 
transcendent summum bonum, experienced 
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in the soul about 
in analogical 
. When, through the experi- 
ences of the Socratic-Platonic type, eternity 
enters time, we may say that ‘Truth’ be- 


as an orienting force 
which we can speak only 
symbols. . 


comes ‘historical.’ . . . By ‘historicity of 
Truth’ we mean that transcendental reality, 
precisely because it is not an object of 
world-immanent knowledge, has a history 
of experience and symbolization.’’ 

Not everyone by any means will be per- 
suaded by Voegelin’s argument, but at least 
it should make every philosopher of history 
ask himself whether or not he should look 
at history in the perspective of eternity. 


WuitTney J. OATES 
Princeton University 


Die Tempel von Paestum: Erster Teil, Der 
Athenatempel und die sogenannte Basilika; 
1. Lieferung, Der Athenatempel, by FRIED- 
RICH Kraus. Deutsches Archdologisches In- 
stitut, Denkmédler Antiker Architektur, vol. 
9, 1. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter and Com- 
pany, 1959. Pp. x, 48. 41 plates of photographs 
and 4 drawings bound with the text; 37 
plates of drawings in portfolio. DM 98. 


A NOTICE enclosed with the plates clarifies 
the scope of this work. The totality of vol- 
ume 9 of the Denkmédler is to consist of 
two sections—one on the two archaic tem- 
ples at Pacstum, one on the classical tem- 
ple. The first section is to consist of this 
part, describing the Athena temple, ano- 
ther describing the ‘‘Basilica,’’ and a third 
comprising a discussion of various prob- 
lems of both buildings; F. Kraus being the 
sole author of the first two parts, and he 
and Reinhard Herbig joint authors of the 
third. The work under consideration, then, 
is only the first part of the first section 
of the whole volume: no indications are 
given of when the rest is to be expected. 
The subject for attention is a physical de- 
scription of one of the famous triad of 
temples at Paestum, the one traditionally 
called the Temple of Ceres. The study had 
its inception in 1932, but the greatest con- 
centration of field work took place in 1952 
and 1953. 

The substantial contribution of the work 
is the exhaustive, detailed, meticulous rec- 
ord of the remains of the building, presented 
in verbal descriptions, measured drawings 
and photographs. Everything — sub-founda- 
tions and superstructure, and all the orna- 
mental detail—is fully presented in com- 
plete objectivity. There is also a full array 
of drawings indicating the restored form of 


the building and its details. All of this is 
assembled as an accumulation of evidence; 
there is little if any discussion of historical 
or stylistic matters. Thus the work counts 
chiefly as correction—or reaffirma- 
tion—and amplification of previously pub- 
lished descriptions of the building. Never- 
theless the completeness and clarity, and 
perhaps particularly e sections and ele- 
vations of interior parts of the structure, 
will give new impressions of the appear- 
ance that are of real value. Perhaps more 
particularly novel will be the scattered ob- 
servations on evidences of the fact that 
the building was unfinished, and that it 
suffered a conflagration. But the most 
substantial ‘‘original’” presentation is the 
account of the great altar, which is con- 
sidered in detail and of which a full restor- 
ation is given. 

It would be futile to criticize a work of 
this sort against anything but the remains 
of the building themselves. One can hardly 
challenge a dimension in millimeters from 
a distance of thousands of miles. The frus- 
tration, however, leads to an observation 
on the principle of such matters, that may be 
illustrated by a close check on some of the 
figures. Kraus gives the dimensions of the 
stylobate as 14.530 m. by 32.883 m. Dins- 
moor (Architecture of Ancient Greece, 3rd 
ed., 1950, p. 338) gives them as 14.541 m. 
by 32.880 m. Dinsmoor gives the axial spac- 
ing of the columns as 2.629 m. on the 
fronts, 2.625 m. on the flanks. Kraus gives 
in one calculation 2.629 m. and 2.627 m. on 
the east and west fronts respectively; 2.626 
m. on the flanks; in another, 2.629 m., 
2.625 m., and 2.625 m. Moreover, Kraus’ 
measured plan of the building as it exists 
shows inter-axial distances varying by ‘as 
much as 0.041 m. on the west front and 
0.048 m. on the two sides. The differences 
are hardly alarming to the average per- 
son, though as a matter of principle the 
validity and significance of a measurement 
to the nearest millimeter does come into 
question, and the precision implied by a 
summary figure to the third decimal ap- 
pears to be an illusion. These remarks, to 
repeat, are not a criticism of the pains- 
taking effort to achieve precision or the 
meticulous reporting in the book, but a 
commentary on the problem. 

As to the book itself, it compels admir- 
ation for its quality throughout. The draw- 
ings and photographs are superb and con- 
stitute its greatest general value (the text 
making its contribution chiefly to the tech- 
nical student). The subsequent parts, with 
the interpretation of the data, may be an- 
ticipated with enthusiasm and the whole 
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will be among the most important mon- 
uments of the Denkmdler. 


Rosert L. SCRANTON 
Emory University 


A New Latin Syntax, by E. C. Woopcock. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1959. Pp. xxiv, 267. 


IT IS GRATIFYING to find that Latin syntax 
has not been forgotten, and here we have 
the most comprehensive general treatment 
in English since Roby’s grammar of 1873. 
W. gives as his purpose (pp. xv-xvi) the 
presentation of material historically but at 
the same time avoiding the statistical 
method. Latin prose-composition is also 
mentioned, but the quantity of data makes 
this a reference work as well. 

The 25 chapters proceed from the rela- 
tively simple (e.g., use of accusative and 
use of infinitive) to the complex, in a se- 
quence which is partly unconventional but 
which would seem _ useful pedagogically. 
Thus the traditional terrors, ablative abso- 
lutes and indirect statements, are disposed 
of early; the book saves space by omit- 
ting the very simple constructions, like uses 
of the nominative and of the locative, and 
by passing over functions of the tenses in 
independent clauses; this last, however, be- 
cause of the presence of “aspect’’ in the 
verb, might have been treated briefly. Ad- 
jectives are sparingly discussed (partitive 
adjectives on p. 60). I miss the subject of 
word-order. Charts depict indirect state- 
ments, commands and questions (pp. 20, 
102, 136) and conditional sentences (pp. 
148, 234). 

In every section the examples are pre- 
sented chronologically and in many sec- 
tions there is reasonable speculation of ori- 
gins (before Plautus). The result is a not 
illogical juxtaposition (but not merging) of 
facts and their history. As for statistics, 
the author is not so successful in avoiding 
them; on almost every page one finds qual- 
ifiers like “rare,’’ “very fond of,’’ ‘“‘oc- 
casionally used,” ‘‘very popular,” ‘no ex- 
amples cited,” etc., mute testimony to the 
author’s or somebody’s reading or count- 
ing. I agree that statistics can be abused 
and that they do not explain, but I main- 
tain they are part of the factual descrip- 
tion and a function of structural change. 

A very readable introduction starts one 
off with the confident feeling that W. has 
done his own thinking about his subject; 
philosophy and syntax are brought closely 
together in this section. ‘‘Mentalism” is 


part of Woodcock’s theory of language, and 
to the opponents of this view I hasten to 
add that it seldom obtrudes (e.g., p. 83: 
“. . the attitude of mind of a speaker... 
toward an action’’), and that it does not 
seem to influence: or color the author’s 
treatment of syntax. I mention it merely 
because no alternative view is presented 
to us. 

The real contribution of the book lies, 
first, in the idiomatic English version of 
(almost) every phrase and sentence and 
in explicit remarks about the differences 
between Latin and English syntactic struc- 
ture, a technique based on what has lately 
come to be called the contrastive point of 
view —so important both for understanding 
and for teaching Latin. 

Secondly, Woodcock has run the gamut 
“of authors from Plautus to Tacitus.’’ The 
result is not just a democratic picture of 
36 authors (Hale and Buck cited six in 
their 1903 grammar) but a realistic cross 
section of the whole complexity and variety 
of usage in Latin. The Vulgar (colloquial) 
Latin of Plautus, and of Horace, Cicero 
and others (but not of Hirtius’ Book 8 of 
Caesar’s B. G.) are quoted without hesita- 
tion. We note time and again that poetic 
Latin and Vulgar Latin stand opposed to 
formal prose.-We learn that Cicero could 
(p. 129) use non for “no,”’ that Cicero, 
Caesar and Livy (pp. 37 f.) could, unblush- 
ingly if not often, use the ablative to ex- 
press extent of time. Although W. refers 
to “better authors’’ once or twice, I take 
this phrase to be a slip, for this judgment 
would allow us to rate Cicero (in his ora- 
tions) better than the same man (in his 
letters). 

One stern caveat has to be made to a 
statement on p. 148: “. . . the Latin idiom 
in conditional clauses is much clearer than 
the English. The Latin for ‘If he said this’ 
may be Si hoc dizit, dicat, or diceret.” 
Recent linguistic doctrine maintains that no 
language is clearer (usually expressed as 
“more logical”) than another, if one judges 
by comparable texts, e.g., lyric with lyric, 
narrative with narrative. What does occur, 
evidently, is that each language (to per- 
sonify for a moment) has its own areas 
of specialization, lexical or syntactic, 
wherein greater precision (i.e. more se- 
mantic cleavages) is shown in contrast to 
another language. Thus to English be we 
confront Spanish ser and estar, without 
concluding that Spanish is clearer, even in 
this instance; the syntax of English be 
usually tells us when the verb has equa- 
tional, locational, existential, or other 
meaning. 
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A feature of the book which appeals to 
me is the occasional introduction of rele- 
vant Greek syntax, whether for contrast 
with the Latin or to suggest borrowing by 
sophisticated Roman writers. 

Woodcock treats in interesting fashion 
some of the difficult and disputed areas 
of syntax, such as the various dative uses 
and the overlapping between genitive and 
ablative. When he departs from pure syn- 
tax, however, he is sometimes on shaky 
ground. For example he is too confident 
when he says (p. 127), “. . . it was always 
possible . . . to turn a statement into a 
question simply by the tone of voice.’”’ The 
plain fact is that we know nothing about 
Latin sentence intonation, and it is unlikely 
that we ever shall. 

Here are minor details to be corrected. 
“American Indian’’ (p. xx) is the name of 
neither a language nor a language family. 
On the same page, ‘‘Parts of Speech are 
not classes of words, but syntactic func- 
tions . . .”; why are they not both? Again 
(p. xxii), “. . . the most primitive languages 
are the most complicated and _ irregu- 
lar...” is a statement difficult to docu- 
ment, whatever it means. In the Index 
of authors (p. 257) the Ad Herennium is 
ascribed unquestioningly to Cicero. 

Despite these reservations and differences 


of opinion, I recommend the book to all 
who want to read, write or interpret Latin 
with greater ease and confidence. It is 
the standard in English and fills the gap 
mentioned by Martin McGuire in his Intro- 
duction to Classical Scholarship. 


DonaLp C. SWANSON 
University of Minnesota 


Ueber die Abbildung, by Wourcanc ZUcCHNER. 
Winckelmannsprogramm 115. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter and Company, 1959. Pp. 61. 41 
illustrations. 


“THE THOUGHTS expressed here are by no 
means new, but they are variations on a 
theme that has been treated for a long 
time.’’ So asserts the author in his re- 
marks preceding the copious notes on the 
text (p. 48). Ziichner might have added 
that these not-so-original observations are 
arranged in a helter-skelter fashion. He 
flirts first of all with the question: When 
does an illustration surpass its original pur- 
pose to become a separate artistic crea- 
tion? Within a few pages he abandons this 
line of thought and hurries on to the rather 
commonplace observation that a superior 
photograph is worth many words. Soon we 
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find him flitting to a discussion of how 
artistic attitudes have affected illustrative 
material from time to time and how inter- 
pretation varies with the quality of an il- 
lustration. Finally he sweeps to an unexcit- 
ing conclusion with an abbreviated history 
of the illustration. All four topics are 
brushed off in a mere forty-one pages, 
which include eighteen pages of illustrations. 

These illustrations compensate somewhat 
for the lack of imagination and originality 
in the text. Many are reproductions of out- 
of-the-way material, while others are photo- 
graphs appearing for the first time. But 
it is the use of these illustrations that im- 
presses the reader. 

Ziichner draws the reader’s attention to 
the finer points of van Heemskerck's ‘‘Co- 
lossos of Rhodes’’ (fig. 5) by following the 
illustration of the whole with two enlarge- 
ments of details (figs. 6 and 7). There- 
fore, when we come to compare and con- 
trast the “copies” of this executed later 
by Galle and de Vos (figs. 8 and 9) we need 
no explanatory text. A glance at the three 
interpretations reveals the general similar- 
ities and differences, while the enlarge- 
ments enable us to detect the significant 
variations in detail. 
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Another series of figures (18-20) presents 
three vividly diverging conceptions of a 
single piece of classical sculpture, one each 
from the eighteenth, nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. Once again, words are 
unnecessary. 

The four photographs of a head from 
Palestrina (figs. 21-24) show how variations 
in presentation can create variations in at- 
titude. In the 1892 photograph the expres- 
sion of our anonymous subject strikes us 
as rather sullen and lifeless; by 1933 he 
has become tired and drawn; but in 1955 
he has taken on new life as a proud and 
noble Roman. The illustrations speak for 
themselves. 

Ziichner recognizes the superfluity of text 
in many cases. For example, he leaves 
the reader to recognize for himself the 
many parallels, some intense and some 
subtle, that exist in van Heemskerck’s draw- 
ing of the “Sassi Rome Collection” (fig. 33). 
In this room architectural members, grotes- 
que torsos and even tiny plants balance 
one another on opposite sides of an unobtru- 
sive, off-center bust high on the back wall. 

The superb photograph of Laocéon that 
concludes the illustrations provides a kind 
of pictorial: climax. Although on the pre- 
vious page the author has presented a dis- 
cussion of this statue group, he gives no 
hint that an illustration follows, and the 


reader comes upon it quite unexpectedly 
as he turns the page to catch the final few 
words of Ziichner’s text. It is a photograph 
of Laocéon’s head only, taken from below. 
This unique study in black and white pre- 
sents us with Laocéon as he was meant to 
be viewed. No words can portray so ex- 
plicitly the infinite agony of mind and 
body that the father is suffering as he feels 
his own life and that of his sons slipping 
away. In a sense this last figure unites the 
four sections of the study. For it is a work 
of art in itself; it describes much more 
clearly than words; it serves as an excel- 
lent example of how modern photography 
is shaping and reshaping our attitudes; and 
it stands as a representative of the latest 
and finest development in the history of 
the illustration. There is here that beauty 
which Raphael, Michelangelo and Titian 
admired. 

But in spite of this versatile use of illus- 
tration, the reader is left dissatisfied. For 
illustrations should not be an end in them- 
selves, even in such a study as this. The 
text should show an organization and depth 
that is lacking here. The whole account is 
really nothing more than a cleverly il- 
lustrated public lecture. 


Epwin S. RAMAGE 
Indiana University 
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